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HAVE YOU ... 


SENT 


FOR OUR LISTS 
OF ALL 


JAZZ DISCS? 


Prompt Postal Service - No breakages. 


We have Large Stocks of all labels— 
H.M.V., PARLO, BRUNS., DECCA, ALL 
private labels including the new SAVOY 
and MELODISC, KING JAZZ, etc. 


FOREIGN DISCS include West Coast, Circle, 
Blue Note, British Rhythm Society, Paradox, 
Commodore, Century 
ALL AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


We keep large stocks of 1948 50 


DELETIONS (see Collector’s Corner) 
at current prices. 


We are collectors ourselves—the combination of 


collectors’ enthusiasm plus businesslike methods 


ASSURES YOU OF SATISFACTION. 


PAYNE’S MUSIC 


Pete Payne) 


SHOP 


(Pro; rietor : 
AND 
RECORDING SERVICE 
213, BROMLEY ROAD, 


LONDON, S.E. 6. 


Tel.: HITHER GREEN 3134. 


Latest Releases 


SIDNEY 


High Society ~ - | 
Honeysuckle Rose - - - | 
| Can’t Believe That You’re in Love | 
On the Sunny Side of the Street - | 


BOP AT CLUB 11 


Esquire’s third great album featuring recordings 
from Club Eleven’s First All Bop Concert. 


RONNIE SCOTT BOPTETT 
Coquette - ~ | 
Wee Dot - 


JOHNNY DANKWORTH QUARTET 
Lover Man - - - 
10-037 


Bremavin - = 


RONNIE SCOTT BOPTET 
Scrapple from the Apple Parts|1&2 - 


10-C43 


10-036 


10-038 


Three records complete in art album with notes 
Price 23 - including tax. 


All the records and the album may be 
purchased separately. 


JAZZ AT THE TOWN HALL ENSEMBLE 
Buzzy Parts | & 2 - - - 10-009 
10-inch 10-CCO series records 59 each inc. tax. 


ALWAYS THE BEST IN JAZZ. 
Ask at your local record store for these discs, if your dealer 
does not stock them we will send them direct to you C.O.D. 


ESQUIRE RECORDS, 
76, Bedford Court Mansions, Bedford Avenue, 
LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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Journal 


Edited by SINCLAIR TRAILL and TOM CUNDALL 


Asst. Editor: LES MALLOWS. 


EDITORIAL. 


E are cast down. We are faint 
with despair ; for this may be 
the last issue of JAZZ JOURNAL, 
as such, that you may receive. 
In fact, as you read these very words, 
such a thing as JAZZ JOURNAL may 
not even exist. 
Perhaps we had better explain. 


It’s like this, you chaps. That fright- 
fully glossy American contemporary 
(if we may make so bold as to call it 
such) of ours, to wit DOWNBEAT, has 
thrown a large sized spanner into the 
works. They are going, all on their 
jolly own, to rename jazz. 


What it will be called in future 
depends on their readers, and the final 
decision of the Editors. They have 
decided that the word jazz is frightfully 
demode and so they are running a 
competition for a new name which will 
embrace all the jazz facets, and will 
replace “‘ jazz.’’ Prizes for the winners 
of this nefarious notion, run from a 
thousand dollar first award, to a night 
in Hollywood with your favourite 
crooner if you are only placed fifth. 
We don’t think it is very gallant of them 
to award the prizes in that order and 
can imagine that quite a few com- 
petitors may keep their very best 
words up their sleeves in order to get a 
chance at the fifth prize. We know we 
would. 


Anyway, putting sex on one side for a 
moment, we have decided that until 
we hear to the contrary, we hope we 
may be excused if we continue to use 
our original name for this magazine. 

Actually, you men, we think we 
could have won this competition for 
we have thought of a really splendidly 
stupid new name. What do you think 
of JASWOP ? Good, eh ? It embraces 
bits of jazz, swing, and bop and we 
would have sent it in if we hadn’t thought 
it much too good to qualify for that 
fifth prize. 

EXPORT SERIES. 

Following on th2 review of those 
Wallers on the HMV J.O. export 
series, we have received a number of 
requests as to what other titles are 
available. 


By the courtesy of E.M.1. 
complete lists to date. 


we print 


From the HMV’s you can get any 
of the Wallers without fear of dis- 
appointment, with special mention of 
J.O. 92, I’m Gonna Salt Away Some Sugar. 


On the Parlophone list the Teddy 
Wilson’s are interesting. All of Me, 
DP 126, being an excellent example of 
his piano style. The O.D.J.B. may 
interest you, although it is somewhat 
of an oddity and not really an O.D.J.B. 
at all. It was made in 1935 under the 
direction of trombonist Russ Morgan. 
Terry Shand, of N.O.R.K.s fame, is 
on piano. 

If you like Goodman, there are some 
good items on the Columbia list, which 
also includes a new Herman for your 
approval ; or otherwise. 


The Asmussens on Odeon will please 
any of you who go for music in the 
Goodman sextet manner. They are 
extremely musicianly and well played. 


PAGING MISS JOAN SNAREY AND 
MR. LOWDEN. 

Will the above named lady and gentle- 
man please get in touch with this office. 
We have a letter for the former, and 
Messrs. Davis and Clarke have some 
news for the latter. 


EXCUSE US WHILST WE “BLURB.” 

(Re-printed from record blurb on 
Journey to Brazil, by Stan Kenton. Capitol 
CL 13152) ‘‘ Faster tempo, in the samba 
vein, with progressive harmonies, then 
sweet arpeggios on the guitar by Vido’s 
burbulent tenor, and high-register trum- 
peting such as you’ve never heard ; 
those screaming slurs are out of this 
world. Nota dull moment in this one.” 


It would appear that Mr. Kenton 
has become so progressive that his 
tenor-saxophones now play guitar. 

Never a dull moment, indeed ! 

THE EDITORS. 
», HIS MASTER’S VOICE ” SWING RECORDS 


IN EXPORT SERIES AS AT 
SEPTEMBER, 1949. 


JO.18. 

Shufflin’ at the Hollywood Lionel Hampton and 
— Fox Trot. rchestra. 

Hot Mallets — Fox Trot. 

JO.22 


Milenberg Joys — Fox 
Trot, Pes. | and 2. 

JO.23 

12th Street Rag—Fox Trot. Lionel Hampton and 

Shoe Shiners Drag—Fox Orchestra. 


Star Dust—Fox Trot. 
Song India—Fox Trot. 


Tommy Dorsey and his 
Orchestra. 


Tommy Dorsey and his 
Orchestra. 


JO. 
Me and the Blues. 
Open the Door, Richard. 


Count Basie and his 
Orchestra. 


410.67 

No Name Jive—Fox Trot. 
Two Parts. 

450.68 

"Deed | Do—Fox Trot. 

Birmingham Breakdown— 
Fox Trot. 

JO.81 

Suitcase Susie—Fox Trot. 

Swingin’ them Jingle Bells 
—Fox Trot. 

530.89 

It’s the Tune thas Counts 
—Fox Trot. 

Hold My Hand—Fox Trot. 

530.90 


Madhouse—Fox Trot. 

Christopher Columbus— 
Fox Trot. 

Something Tells Me—Fox 
Trot. 

I'm Gonna Salt Away Some 
Sugar—Fox Trot. 

30.93 

Shine on, Harvest Moon. 

St. Louis Blues. 


Tain’t Nobody’s Biz-ness 
if | Do-——Fox Trot. 

At Twilight—Fox Trot. 

JO.110 


Florida Flo—Fox Trot. 

Hey! Stop Kissin’ My 
Sister—Fox Trot. 

JO.116 

Darktown Strutters’ Ball 
—Fox Trot. 

Fat and Greasy—Fox Trot. 

50.123 

Us on a Bus. 

Blue Eyes. 

JO.128 


It’s You Who Taught Ic 
to Me—Fox Trot. 

My Mommie Sent Me to 
the Store—Fox Trot. 
H.52 


Your Feet’s Too Big—Fox 
Trot. 
Bless You—Fox Trot. 


Charlie Barnet and his 
Orchestra. 


Charlie Barnet and his 
Orchestra. 


Fats Waller and his 
Rhythm. 


“*Fac’s Waller and his 
Rhythm. 


Benny Goodman and his 
Orchestra. 


Fats Waller and his 
Rhythm. 


Count Basie and his 
Rhythm. 


Fats Waller and his 
Rhythm. 


Fat’s Waller and his 
Rhythm. 


“*Fats’’ Waller and his 
Rhythm. 


Fats Waller and his 
Rhythm. 


Fats’? Waller and his 
Rhythm. 


Fats’? Waller and his 
Rhythm. 


SWING RECORDS 
E EXPORT SERIES AS AT 
SEPTEMBER, 1949. 


DP.113 
Long Ago (and Far Away) 
Hallelujah (Hit the Deck). 
DP.114 


| Want to be Happy (film 
Sunny). 
Don’t Worry "Bout Me 


(film Cotton Club Parade). 


DP.1I5 
I’ve Got You Under My 


Skin (film Night and Day). 


My Heart Belongs to 
Daddy (film Night and 


All ‘of Me. 
Strange Interlude. 
DP.127 


When We're Alone. 
Body and Soul. 


DP.130 

Cheek to Cheek (film Top 
Hat). 

Sunny Morning. 
P.137 


Rockin’ Chair. 
Darktown Strutters Ball. 
DP.152 

Sweet Sue. 

Miss Annabel Lee. 
DP.158 


Filigree. 

Star Dust. 

DP.175 

It Feels Good. 
Effervescent Blues. 


I'm Sittin’ High on a Hill 
Top—Fox Trot. 
I Live for Love. 


Teddy Wilson (piano). 


Teddy Wilson Octet. 


Artie Shaw and his 
Orchestra. 


Teddy Wilson (Piano). 


Sarah Vaughan and Teddy 
Wilson with his Octet. 

Sarah Vaughan with 
George Treadwell’s 
Band. 


Teddy Wilson at the 
piano. 
Teddy Wilson (piano). 


Svend Asmussens Quin- 
tet. 


Svend Asmussen’s Sextet. 
Joe Venuti and his Violin. 


John Kirby and -his 
Orchestra. 


Original Dixieland Jazz 
Band. 
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DP.189 
i've Got a Right to Cry. 
Caravan. 


Joe Liggins and his 
Honeydrippers. 


COLUMBIA SWING RECORDS 
IN THE EXPORT SERIES AS AT 
SEPTEMBER, 1949. 


DC.335 
Opus Local 802—Fox Trot. 
Stealin’ Apples—Fox Trot. 


Shake Down the Stars— 
Fox Trot. 

Night and Day—Fox Trot. 

DC.337 

Gone with What" 
Wind—Fox Trot. 


Till Tom Special—Fox Trot. 


DC.338 

The Sheik—Fox Trot. 

Poor Butterfly—Fox Trot. 

DC.340 

Boy Meets Girl—Fox Trot. 

1 Surrender, Dear—Fox 
Trot. 

DC.34! 

Once More—Fox Trot. 


Can't You Tell ?—Fox Trot. 


DC.342 

Memories of 
Trot. 

Soft Winds—Fox Trot. 

DC.343 

The Hour of Parting—Fox 
Trot. 


You—Fox 


Cocoanut Grove—Fox Trot. 


42: 

Across the Alley from the 
Alamo. 

Sabre Dance (from Gayne 
Baliet Suite). 

DC.432 

White Christmas—Fox 
Trot. 

La Paloma—Fox Trot. 


Benny Goodman and hi 
Orchestra. 


Benny Goodman and his 
Orchestra. 


Benny Goodman Sextet. 


Benny Goodman Sextet. 


Benny Goodman Sextet. 


Benny Goodman and his 
Orchestra. 


Benny Goodman Sextet. 


Benny Goodman and his 
Orchestra. 


Woody Herman accom. 
by the Four Chips. 
Woody Herman and his 
Orchestra. 
Harry James and his 
Orchestra. 


ODEON RECORDS BY 
SVEND ASMUSSENS. 


D.395 


Negro Medley—Fox Trot. Svend Asmussen’s Skandia 


Loch Lomond—Fox Trot. 

D.398 

Star Dust—Slow Fox Trot. 

Honeysuckle Rose—Fox 
Trot. 

D.404 


My Blue Heaven—Fox Trot. 


Put on Your Old Grey 
Bonnet—Fox Trot. 

D.408 

Some of These Days. 

Night and Day. 

D.411 

After You've Gone—Fox 
Trot. 

i Love You—Fox Trot. 

D.431 


Whispering—Fox Trot. 


Trio. 
Svend Asmussen og Hans 
““Arena’’ Kvintet. 


Svend Asmussen's Kvin- 
tet. 


Svend Asmussen og Hans 
Kvintet. 

Svend Asmussen og Hans 
Kvintet. 


Svend Asmussen’s Skandia 


Melancholy Baby—Fox Trot. Trio. 
D.448 


Sweet Sue. 
Limehouse Blues. 
7 


Darktown Strutters Ball 
—Fox Trot. 
Rockin’ Chair—Fox Trot. 
68 


Tea for Two. 


Melancholy Baby. 


D.5080 
Ring Dem Bells. 
Solitude—Slow Fox Trot. 


Just a Gigolo—Slow Fox 
rot. 
Believe It, Beloved—Slow 
Fox Trot. 
0.5235 
Crazy Rhythm—Fox Trot. 
i Found a New Baby—Fox 
Trot. 
0.5243 


Lonesome Road—Fox Trot. 


St. Louis Blues—Fox Trot. 

D.5244 

Oh, You Won't be Satis- 
fied until You Break My 
Heart—Slow Fox Trot. 


Doctor, Lawyer, Indian 
Chief—Fox Trot. 
D.5249 


Cradle Song—Slow Fox 
Trot. 

The Sunshine of Your 
Smile—Slow Fox Trot. 

D.5252 

Dinah—Fox Trot. 

Nobody's Sweetheart— 

Fox Trot. 


Svend Asmussen’s Sek- 
stet. 


Svend Asmussen’s Quin- 
tet. 


Svend Asmussen’s Skandia 
Trio. Sang: Svend 
Asmussen. 

Svend Asmussen’s Skandia 

Trio. 


Svend Asmussen’s Sek- 
stet. 


Svend Asmussen’s 
Orchestra. 


Svend Asmussen’s 
Orchestra. 


Svend Asmussen’s Sextett. 


Svend Asmussen’s Sextett. 


Svend Asmussen's 
Orchestra. 


Svend Asmussen’s 
Orchestra. 


JAZZ WITHOUT TEARS 
By BRIAN RUST. 


GEORGE LEWIS. 


Negro clarinetist from New Orleans. 
Little known until he was recorded with 
Bunk Johnson’s Original Superior Band in 
June, 1942. Associated with Bunk on all his 
band records, including the four H.M.V. 
sides, and those excellent titles available to 
Decca. Worked as a stevedore during the 
time when real jazz was at a discount ; so 
far as is known, has made only one record 
entirely solo (Burgundy Street Blues on 
American Music) ; plays typical N.O. clarinet 
with flowing melodic line, reedy tone, most 
expressive. Can be heard to fine advantage 
on his own Stompers’ sides on Climax ; 
did not make any records prior to the first 
Bunks. (In answer to Mr. M. Joyce, of 
Sheffield). 


ORIGINAL MEMPHIS FIVE. 


White New York jazz band featuring 
Phil Napoleon (tpt.), Vincent Grande or 
Miff Mole (tbn.), Jimmy Lytell (clt.), Frank 
Signorelli (pno.), Jack Roth (dms.). Recorded 
on more labels than any other group, but 
never on OKeh. Plenty of sides were issued 
in England; two on H.M.V. B-1663 (Snake 
Hips/Who’s Sorry Now ?) are good examples, 
well-recorded. Less hot than the O.D.J.B. 
but more flowing than the first Five Pennies, 
the O.M.F. played almost any kind of popular 
tune to the patrons of the Balconnades in 
New York from 1922 to 1927. Many titles 
appeared here on Actuelle, some on blue 
Imperial, and on Regal, as the Coronna 
Dance Orchestra, you can easily find Last 
Night on the Back Porch, It Ain’t Gonna Rain 
No Mo’, Red Hot Mamma, Why Should | Weep, 
Since Ma is Playing Mah Jongg, and Nobody 
Knows What a Red-Head Mama Can Do. 


D.5313 
Dancing with Fred Astaire, Svend Asmussen’s 
Potpourri, del! (1) Cheek Orchestra. 
to Cheek; (2) I'm 
Putting all my Eggs in 
One Basket; (3) The 
Way You Look To-nighr. 
Potpourri, del Il (1) You 
Can’t Take it Away 
from Me ; (2) Isn’t ita 
Lovely Day. 
-5314 
Svend Asmussen’s 
Orchestra. 


When You're Smiling— 
Fox Trot. 

lf You Were the Only 
Girl in the World. 

D.5344 

On the Sunny Side of the 
Street—Fox Trot. 

Bebup-Woogie—Fox Trot. 

D.5345 

Waltz-Selection, Part |— 
(1) Alice Blue Gown ; 
(2) Let Me Call You 
Sweetheart; (3) To- 
gether. Part Il—(1) 
My Wonderful One; 
(2) Charmaine; (3) 
Sleepy Lagoon. 

D.5370 

Avant de Mourir. 

Intermezzo (Provost). 


Svend Asmussen’s 
Orchestra. 


Svend Asmussen’s 
Orchestra. 


Svend Asmussen’s Sextett. 


A CASE FOR 
BOOKS 


The P.L. JAZZ BOOKS—1946 and 1947 


(Int. Bookshop at special price of 
2/- each plus postage.) 


ROCEEDING on their self-appointed task 
of making the best jazz writings available 
to the most impecunious, the International 
Book Shop have come up with another 
smashing bargain in the shape of the two 
fine British yearbooks produced under the 
editorship of Albert McCarthy, and now 
offered at something less than a quarter of 
their original price. Profusely illustrated, 
the books contain authoritative articles by 
such well-known writers as Frederick Ramsey, 
Jnr., Charles Fox, Hugues Panassie, Roger 
P. Dodge, Max Jones, Charles Dalaunay, 
Ralph Venables, Denis Preston, R. J. Carew, 
Stanley F. Dance, William H. Miller, Charles 
Edward Smith and Langston Hughes, to- 
gether with several contributions by 
McCarthy himself. The passage of time 
since the books were originally published 
in no way alters the intrinsic merit of prac- 
tically the whole of the subject matter, in 
fact several of the articles are of outstanding 
excellence, and deserve a permanent place 
in the literature of jazz. These two books 
contain much that leads to a better under- 
standing and a wider appreciation of jazz, 
and they should certainly be on the shelf of 
anyone who takes the subject seriously. 
At their present price you can’t afford to be 
without them. 


THE BEAT. 
(Obtainable from J.J. Publications— 
Il for 12 months, 6/- for 6 months, 

1/- plus postage for single copies ) 


This new Australian monthly magazine is a 
very impressive production indeed. Num- 
bering 27 pages, it has a fine art cover, and is 
lavishly illustrated with excellent photo- 
graphs. It contains articles on Rex Stewart, 
Stan Kenton, Frank Johnson ; a feature on 
Bop; film, book and record reviews ; 
world jazz news, and of especial interest to 
those wishing to trade with collectors 
** down under,’’ a large classified ads. section. 
Many people will remember Mike Williams, 
who was our assistant editor when JAZZ 
JOURNAL was first started, and who went to 
Australia at the time that the Bell boys 
returned home. As editor of the new Beat, 
Mike has produced a very fine magazine of 
his own, and we most sincerely wish him all 
success with his venture. 
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AMERICAN JAZZ. 


[s the post-war wasteland of jazz we have 

on this side of the Atlantic Ocean, there 
is no longer any reason to doubt the fact 
that bebop is king. It has thoroughly 
dominated the playing and listening habits 
of all people concerned with modern music 
save for a very small but highly opinionated 
group who will proably always feel that the 
music of the 1920’s and 1930’s needed nothing 
that bop has to offer. | place myself in the 
latter category and | consider bop to be a 
travesty and a betrayal of the serious art 
form of jazz. Nevertheless, | cannot deny 
that it has moved in and taken over. 

You see signs of bop’s dominance any- 
where you look in the musical scene, and 
the completeness of its acceptance is indic- 
ated in the taken for granted position 
assigned to it by the influential ; the influ- 
ential being disc jockeys and night club 
proprietors — those in a position to super- 
vise music at its source of presentation to the 
public. Thus, you are made aware of bop’s 
prominence in the overwhelming percentage 
of air time given to bebop on record pro- 
grammes ; in the extended usage of the 
particular jargon of the bopper by disc 
jockeys.* You see a lavish emporium called 
Bop City open in New York’s Times Square 
area, and the very name tells you the place 
was created for the exploitation and venera- 
tion of bebop. The wish to ‘‘ be bop,’’ 
however, is carried beyond the actual name 
on the sign outside. Inside, you can hear 
all the bebop you can handle and you can 
buy the traditional American hot dogs and 
hamburgers, but now they have become 
‘‘bop dogs’’ and ‘‘ bopburgers.’’ Other 
customers will not stare if you wear a 
‘* bop tie ’’ (an enormous bow tie said to be 
first sported by Diz) and ‘‘ bop glasses ”’ 
(sun glasses generally worn by musicians 
who have to face blinding spotlights on the 
stand). | have never been to Bop City and 
probably will never see the inside, but | 
understand they do a terrific business. 

The fact that so much air time is given to 
bop records plus the fact that bop joints 
seem to do a good business when other 
places (except Nick’s and Condon’s, which 
obey no rules governing normal trends any- 
way) are experiencing serious drop-offs in 
business leads to two other symptoms of the 
inroads that bop has made in the music 
business. They are (I) that most serious 
young musicians must pass over the real jazz 
if they want to get a job anywhere, and (2) 
that jazz now has its own special displaced 
persons problem, a natural aftermath to the 
climax of any struggle for dominance, in 
those musicians who either can not or will 
not play bop. 

THE BRILLIANT 30’s. 

To those of us who first started listening 

to jazz in the early 1930’s, the first of these 


The End is in the Beginning 
By JACK STINE. 


symptoms seems to be especially regrettable 
for we saw jazz when it was still growing 
logically and healthily. As the decade went 
on, each succeeding week brought new 
recordings from the big bands of Ellington, 
Lunceford, Basie, Goodman, and Bob Crosby 
as well as an amazing variety of platters from 
the small chamber groups of Teddy Wilson, 
Lionel Hampton, Crosby’s Bob Cats, Billie 
Holiday, Mildred Bailey, the Ellington units, 
and the Chicagoans that Milt Gabler re- 
assembled for Commodore. In addition to 
these, we were able to hear first hand the 
great performances of Bunny Berigan, 
Herschel Evans, Chu Berry, Chick Webb, 
Fats Waller, and others whose presence now 
might represent the force needed to dis-bop 
jazz. We had the feeling then that hot music 
was in good hands and that its perpetuation 
was assured. But when these men went, 
there were too few young artists to take 
their places and the blight set in. As it 
turned out, the 30’s furnished a brilliant 
sunset to the Golden Age of the 20’s and 
now we may be in the decade of the twilight 
of jazz. 

Still, our concern as listeners over the 
plight of hot music is not measurable along- 
side the predicament that bop has caused 
the jazz musicians themselves. ! was made 
aware of this fact most forcibly a few nights 
ago in talking to Bob Wilber and the members 
of his orchestra. They had been playing at 
a place not far from where | live without 
benefit of any publicity whatsoever and it 
was for this reason that | did not go there 
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until three nights before they closed. It 
was sad indeed to see the place almost empty 
and to learn that at no time during their 
engagement had they really succeeded in 
clicking and filling the spot. Those of you 
who are familiar with Wilber’s work on 
records or who heard him at the Nice Festival 
will be unable to understand how a fine 
outfit like this consisting of Henry Goodin, 
Jimmy Archey, Tommy Benford, Dick 
Wellstood, Pops Foster, and Wilber himself 
could be so ignored. Indeed, it is difficult 
to understand, but the point is clear : the old 
jazz simply does not sell any more here. 
We are forced to the conclusion that bop 
is now the main force in modern music. 

Now | should like to know what there is 
in bebop that is so compelling. | have always 
been specifically impressed by bop’s lack of 
appeal to intelligence above all other things 
and it is probably symptomatic of this that 
it has so far failed to produce a scholarly 
journalist willing to undertake the job of 
explaining this music and the reason for its 
sensational rise as Panassie once did for jazz. 
As one who is unappreciative, to say the 
least, of bebop it would no doubt be presump- 
tuous and certainly not expected of me to 
attempt such a project. But there is no 
reason why some points cannot be raised 
and discussed here. 

NON-CO-OPERATION. 

The first thing that struck me in my 
attempts to dig bop was the apparent non- 
association between the arrangement and 
the solo parts, a distinct reversal of the 


BOB WILBUR. 
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co-operation inevitably observed between the 
earlier jazz arranger and the soloist as 
exemplified in the Henderson-Goodman 
records and the earlier Challis-Whitemans. 
One can hardly imagine a happier co-opera- 
tion than existed on, say, the Goodman 
record of Henderson’s arrangement of 
King Porter between the written orchestral 
part and the extemporized solos of Berigan 
and Goodman himself. After hearing the 
record, one is hesitant to say which is most 
impressive, the work of the orchestra (the 
arrangement) or the soloists, so inter- 
dependent are they. The performance on 
this record is so perfectly fused it certainly 
reflects no damning discredit on bop to say 
that it represents a perfection not yet heard 
from the bop outfits. Still, one is forced to 
note that boppers have not yet begun to 
approach a like performance, even in spirit. 

| would say that the reason for the dis- 
parity between orchestra and soloist lies 
wholly at the feet of the latter, and this for 
a number of reasons. First, it is traditional 
for the soloist to fit his improvisation into 
the mood and manner of the orchestration ; 
that he should do so is an understanding 
implicit in the fact of his accepting the solo. 
If he fails in this, it can only be assignable 
to some phase of poor musicianship which 
is no fault of the arranger. 

My second reason is really a projection of 
the first. If, instead of working with the 
orchestra, the soloist asserts himself in a 
contradictory manner and proceeds to 
destroy an existing attitude of the music, 
there results a disjointed and uneven per- 
formance instead of something that follows 
a predetermined pattern. Unfortunately, 
the average bop soloist apparently is a 
terrible show-off. It is part of his make-up 
to be sensational and individualistic and if 
he fails in this, it is an artistic failure to him. 
So the impulse to shock and impress is given 
in to, and the result very often sounds like 
an argument of idiots. This has given many 
the mistaken idea that bop proceeds along 
no definite course, yet to understand this is 
not to make the product any easier to take. 
We can, as they say, take it or leave it. 
So we leave it. 

ARRANGERS. 

Finally, | must say that from all | have 
heard, bop has reached its highest point of 
perfection in the work of its arrangers. 
There are many examples in which there are 
passages of great beauty and bounce evid- 
encing a technical mastery unmatched by the 
soloists. Indeed, | am prepared to concede 
that in the field of arranging bop very 
definitely has something to offer which jazz 
has needed. When |! say that the bop 
soloist is technically unprepared for his 
assignment, it is on one basic premise : 
ever since music began, repeated fluffs 
have been indicative of incomplete prepara- 
tion, and there are more fluffs per bop solo 
than enough to convince me of a general 
lack of surety there. 


Another thing that impressed me coin- 
cidentally with bop’s non-appeal to the 
intelligence was its attraction for a curious 
bunch of hipsters who like to call themselves 
intellectuals but whose discretion in music 
I cannot honour. Believing themselves to be 
intellectuals is a designation they can easily 
make because the music that influences 
them prepares them to make and receive 
statements that are fallaeia consequentis. 
When they call bop ‘‘ Existentialist Jazz,’’ 
it is with the sure knowledge that their 
fellow gates after being duly impressed with 
lush verbiage, will neither challenge the 
definition nor discuss it much. Like the 
excessive musical phrases we hear from the 
bop soloists, the spoken phrases of the 
hipsters do not have to make much sense — 
they do, however, have to sound ponderous 
and be different from anything said before. 
As pointed out before, this basic need to be 
different is also found in the musicians them- 
selves and they carry it to extremes. As a 
case in point, | might cite the large scale 
conversion of bop musicians to Moham- 
medanism. Now I, for one, cannot assign 
this to a wholesale religious experience ; 
not on the part of these birds, at any rate. 
Their music is too ungodly for me to buy 
that, but | will concede that the spectacle of 
an unshaven person wearing a red fez, bop 
glasses, and a bop tie on the sidewalks of 
New York is real crazy and gone: in fact, 
the greatest ! 


NERVOUS SENSATION. 

A hipster once explained to me after | 
had mentioned that most bop was meaning- 
less to me that the bop solo was fundament- 
ally the translation into sound of a nervous 
sensation, hence the erratic and staccato 
quality of it. I can agree that in jazz the 
blues reflect a mood and that therefore a 
justification can be made for bop’s putting 
such a sensation into a musical experience. 
But where the blues make up only a part 
of jazz’s great and varied pattern, we find 
each bop musician playing much the same 
kind of music— it seems everyone has a 
neurosis he is vain enough about to display 
in public. If my informant was correct in 
his explanation of this part of bebop (and | 
do not for a minute insist he was), then one 
is led to the conclusion quite naturally that 
the proper position for playing bop is prone 
on some analyst’s couch while records are 
made for association analysis. 


In conclusion, | must deplore the non- 
melodic aspect of bebop. It seems this music 
does not dare expose itself to the criticism 
that it sounds normal and melodious. There 
is even embarrassment in playing a chorus 
straight. How much would have been 
added to the general understanding of bebop 
if on the recording of Grooving High, for 
instance, someone had been given a straight 
chorus of Whispering behind the first variation 
to indicate what it was all about and the type 
of improvisation bop seeks to perfect. 
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Let me finish by saying that | have listened 
patiently and often painfully to great quanti- 
ties of bebop and that it remains for me little 
more than a gaudy hybrid to the pure strain 
of jazz, owning about the same relationship 
to jazz as the highly stylized work of John 
Kirby and the other cocktail hour groups. 
Like many hybrids, it may prove more hardy 
than the pure bred form in its present state, 
but we are made aware of another charac- 
teristic of the hybrid in studying it closely : 
that of sterility. Unless there is a return to 
the parent stock, we are promised a debacle 
in modern music, and not with a bang but a 
whimper. 

*This jargon, incidentally, can be made the 
subject of a very interesting article on latter 
day Americanese by somebody. To the bopper, 
the words ‘‘crazy’’ and ‘‘ gone’’ become 
synonyms for ‘‘ good ’’’ and he makes the free 
usage of superlatives commonplace. Thus, 
bop itself or a bop musician is casually called 
‘‘the craziest,’’ ‘‘ the most gone,’’ or the 
greatest.’’ There is implied meaning (of what 
! am not sure) in the proper employ of such 
phrases as, ‘‘If you can’t oolya coo, oobop 
shebam,’’ and the greeting ‘* Bells, man. Skin 
me.’’ This last is invariably accompanied 
by the gesture of extending the right hand, 
flattened palm up or down, dramatizing bop’s 
frequent usage of the flatted five or fifth. These 
are only a few of many examples of the odd 
way in which boppers communicate with each 
other. 


The CLUB NOTICE BOARD. 


BIRMINGHAM JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Fridays 7-30, 
Big Bull's Head, Digbeth, Birmingham. 

CATFORD RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings Fridays, 
Dutch House Ballroom, Sidcup Road, Lee, S.E. 12. 

RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings Sundays 

, Cooks Ferry Inn, Angle Road, Edmonton. 

RHYTHM CLUB—Weekly Meetings 

Mondays, 7-30 p.m. Y.W.C.A., Reigo Street, 

Edinburgh. | Members 6d.; Visitors 1/-; Sessions. 

Recitals, Buffet. 

LEEDS JAZZ Evenings 7-30 p.m. — 
Hotel Metropole, Leeds, 1. 

LONDON JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Mondays - Saturdays, 
Mack's Restaurant, 100, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 

No. | JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Fridays 7-30, Duke of 
Argyle, Great Windmill Street. 

LYTHAM ST. ANNES RHYTHM el Se. 
Albans Road Lytham, St. Annes. Meetings Ist and 
3rd Sundays, Toc H. ST. ANNES, 2-15 p.m. 


MANCHESTER JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesday 
evenings, Onward Hall, 207 Deansgate, 
chester. 


UTHAMPTON RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings Mondays 
Royal Arms, Radwell, Southampton, 7-30. 
SUNDAY BARBECUE—Memorial Hall, Calderwood St., 
SE. Every Sunday 7.30-10.30. Membership | i 
Admission 2/6. House Band, Original Dixielanders. 
cretary.: Iris Bryce. 
SWANNAGE RHYTHM CLUB — Meetings Mondays 
7-30, Burt's Corner House, Swannage. 
TWELFTH STREET JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesdays 
8 p.m. George & vane, Tottenham High Road, 
Bruce Grove, 


WALLASEY RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings every Mond 


7-30 p.m., Victoria Hotel, New Brighton.—Re-open- 
ing 5th Septem "a 


WOOD GREEN JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesdays, 
Bourne Hall, 287, High Road, Wood Green. 


YORKSHIRE JAZZ CLUB—Wednesday Evenings 7-30 
p.m. Adelphi Hotel, Leeds Briage, Leeds. 


(Club news for insertion in this section must be mailed 
to reach this office by 9th of month preceding publication. 
harges: 5/- up to 20 words, each additional word 3d). 
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THE 
ORIGINAL DIXIELANDERS 


No. 10 in a series on British Jazzmen. 


A SERIES of unforeseen events, coupled 

with the inability of jazz musicians 
to stay away from the jazz scene longer than 
about a year, led to the formation early this 
year of a jazz band which to-day is causing 
a considerable stir in jazz circles. Comments 
have varied from ‘‘the fatuously named 
“Original Dixielanders’ to the ‘Band of 
the Day ’.’’ This latter is from an established 
critic, but it goes without saying that the 
350 young fans (and some older ones) from 
the Barbecue think the band is the last 
word . . . but then what fan doesn’t think 
that about his band ! 

Just before Xmas last year Reg Rigden felt 
like blowing his horn once more: Buddy 
Vallis’s fingers were itching for those banjo 
strings. Together they decided to have a 
bash in a small room near the No. | Jazz 
Club. Apart from a few dates with Tony 
Finnis by Reg, neither had touched their 
instruments since the George Webb days. 
On the very night of their session who 
should be at the Jazz Club but Owen Bryce. 
He too felt the old urge, and after a very 
brief chat the three stalwarts decided to 
form a band. After just one blow together 
it was obvious that it would be more than 
forming a band —it would be re-forming 
a band. Yes... the Dixielanders would 
have to be recreated. 

The major reason for this decision was the 
work of the two trumpets. Always a 
characteristic of the Geo. Webb Dixie- 
landers, the two trumpets found that they 
were now playing even better together than 
ever before. Reg had studied intonation, 
had altered his embouchure, and now no 
longer had any ‘‘lip’’ trouble, and Owen 
Bryce had learnt to play in tune. Added to 
this was the fact that both of them remem- 
bered all the old routines note for note and 
also that Owen Bryce’s ideas about jazz 
band arranging had not changed very much. 

Thus the name was chosen and it was 
decided to open a Club to enable the band to 
play to a public and to rehearse itself. At 
this stage the only definites were the two 
horns ; Buddy Vallis (banjo) and Bernard 
Saward (drums). A month was given over 
to choosing the personnel and then two 
months to really hard rehearsing. Farley 
Radio Service Ltd. (Owen Bryce’s firm) 
took upon themselves the task of opening 
a Club and on the opening date the personnel 
consisted of the above four together with 
Smith (piano), Connor (clarinet) and Gal- 
braith (trombone) — all with the Christian 
name of Charles. In spite of all the rehearsal 
(twice a week, learning an average of six 
numbers each week) the band’s opening 
night was not the success which was anticip- 
ated. And the next few weeks didn’t alter 
things much. The attendances dropped 
from 200 slowly each week until 50 was the 
average. Discussions and arguments fol- 
lowed and the Club decided to give the 


band notice and to look around for another 
group. The Farley Radio Service Ltd., gave 
up the Club and this was taken over by 
Mrs. Iris Bryce. On the final night the 
Derek Aitkins Dixielanders came along as 
guest artistes. And then the miracle hap- 
pened !! Whether it was the stimulation of 
competition or the knowledge that this was 
their last night will never be known, but the 
band put over a performance which had the 
audience shrieking for more. Numbers were 
played that night which the band still have 
to play at every meeting. Panama, Original 
Dixieland Onestep, Lewisada Blues, Fidgety 
feet. The word got round, attendances 
pulled up, and other Clubs began asking for 
the band. 

In August, Harry Brown joined the band 
on trombone. The latest news is that both 
Buddy Vallis and Bernard Saward have left 
to join the Lyttleton band. Replacements 
are Roy Wykes and Bob Barnett on drums 
and bass respectively. Guitar or banjo is 
as yet undecided. 

So much for history. What about the 
music 2. What about policy ? What does 
the band want to achieve ? 

The answers to these questions are best 
given by listing four very strong beliefs, 
held by the whole band. 

Number one is the belief in how the band 
should sound. There is no guesswork here. 
The two trumpets carry the melody. Further- 
more, they have to play a fairly straight 
melody with no free improvisations. These 
are left to the clarinet and the trombone. 
Occasionally one of the trumpets will lead 
an ensemble passage and sometimes one will 
drop out for a whole number. This front 
line is supported by a solid rhythm section 
and now that a bass has been added, the 
Dixielanders feel that they have improved 
in this respect. Solo work, though featured 


quite a bit, is not thought of as the “‘ be all 
and end all.’’ It is realised that the sound 
of its ensemble, as in the Webb Band, is its 
forte.”’ 

Number two belief is Owen Bryce’s own 
pet subject — the place of arrangement and 
good tunes in a jazz band. All the band, 
especially the leader, Reg Rigden, and the 
pianist, are with him in this respect. He 
refuses to copy other people’s work and 
prefers to think up routines of his own. 
‘“In any event most jazz band arranging is 
dead easy,’’ he says. ‘* As soon as an arrange- 
ment becomes complicated or difficult it 
usually ceases to be good jazz, and if old 
hands like Harry Brown, Reg Rigden and 
myself can’t think up simple little intros., 
bridge passages and routines, it’s about 
time we gave up!!’’ And they’re always 
on the look-out for numbers that are rarely 
played to-day. 

Thirdly, comes the Band’s views on the 
value of regular, systematic and disciplined 
rehearsal. Watching this band at rehearsal 
is an object lesson in how to achieve success 
in the jazz world. The band prefer to keep 
this a secret between themselves. Suffice to 
say that attention to detail, the careful 
working out of all difficult passages, the 
refusal to gloss over bad points, and, above 
all, the sheer hard work put in are con- 
tributory causes. There is no ‘‘jam”’ 
session atmosphere here. In fact, the boys 
work harder at rehearsal than at any job, 
and they certainly work hard enough then. 

Lastly and perhaps as a result of the above 
comes the absolute determination to reach 
the very top. 

The standard set is very high but there is 
no reason why these boys should not reach 
the top by their collective efforts ; the same 
collective efforts so well displayed in their 
music. 
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Rex Stewart has contributed greatly to 
our happiness during the past year or so. 
We are very pleased with his latest record, 
Tempo A25. On the whole, the local boys 
do well, although there is some lack of 
confidence discernible at times. (Perhaps 
‘assurance ’’ is a better word ?) We like 
the tempo of the Truckin’ Traill side. Dave 
Carey tickles us with his washboard beat 
while the rhythm section is on its own, and 
he gets a really good drop when Rex resumes. 
What attack and what a beat Rex provides 
from there on out ! Fable of a Fool is pretty 
in a flamingoish way. We only wish they 
had flown the Rabbit over to play on this one. 

Four other sides under Rex’s name from 
the H.R.S. stable, recorded in 1940, had 
always eluded us until they arrived recently 
from France bearing Jazz Selection labels. 
(There are nearly as many good records to 
be had in France as in America nowadays). 
Titles are Diga Diga Doo, Bugle Call Rag, 
Solid Rock and Cherry, and besides Rex, 
Lawrence Brown, Bigard, Kyle, Tough and 
Braud are to be heard. These are extremely 
successful recordings. Rex, Brown and 
Barney are in great form, Rex’s mean muted 
solo in Diga Diga Doo being exceptionally 
exciting. The fades and blues conception of 
Solid Rock are also noteworthy. Kyle, a 
favourite of ours, plays driving, Hines- 
inspired piano with great swing. His touch 
seems unlike any other pianist’s we know. 
But it is little Dave Tough who steals the 
records with some superb drumming. 
What a loss to jazz was Dave ! He is one of 
the three or four white jazz musicians who 
can seriously be considered as great. It is 
significant that he lived very close to the 
world of colour. 

63 

Sure enough, some good came from the 
Mike Levin attack on Ellington which we 
reported a while ago. Pat Harris got Duke’s 
views on the matter in Down Beat for 
August 12th. His unusually outspoken 
statement seemed to us the most adult, 
dignified and knowledgeably ironic thing 
that we had read about jazz in many years, 
and we would that it had been reprinted 
verbatim over here. 

“I think discipline is a wonderful thing 
for anyone who can get it,’’ he said, but 
added that his not getting it now was no 
different to his not getting it in the past. 
Emphasising that many forgot that music 
was an aural art (his only notable concession 
to the visual, for instance, having been the 
distinctly decorative ladies who sang for 
him), he said that he was willing to pay a 
man who played just one chorus a night the 
way he liked it. ‘‘If he slouches on stage 
and looks bored, that’s his personality 
and brute tendencies—not his musical 
personality.”’ 


Insisting on the ‘‘ terrific reaction ’’ to the 
band in many widely different places, he 
remarked, ‘If | didn’t like the way this 
band plays | wouldn’t pay so much to listen 
to it and to write for it. Our band is operat- 
ing at a loss now.’’ Which is interesting in 
view of the way the jazz audience throws 
around that word ‘‘ commercial.” 

‘*The other night Johnny Hodges started 
playing and the chick who was going to sing 
started crying. Ben Webster had them 
crying when he played Danny Boy. You don’t 
get that if you’re a manufacturer of music.’’ 
You really don’t, do you ? 

“1 saw where jazz started from. It came 
up with me. | know it very well, and | know 
the people who were in it. | don’t think 
we're out of that stream.’’ We think that’s 
true, too, and the people who disagree will 
be those unfortunates who like only bop or 
only Dixieland. 

More controversial is Duke’s claim that 
records are killing music. The strength of 
this is less apparent here than in America, 
but this is the key: ‘‘A musician who 
plays what he has played on a record is 
playing an arrangement, not jazz.’’ His 
insistence on real improvisation, and his 
dislike of the famous recorded solo which 
is repeated for ever and ever, is refreshing. 

The piece ends thus: ‘‘ We’re always 
looking to the future. The past and now are 
over, it’s the future that counts.’’ But we 
will end with congratulations to Miss Harris 
and one other quotation: ‘“‘If | started 
worrying about people who didn’t under- 
stand... .’’ He need not. 

64 

We finally got our Ear Witness, alias The 
Right Hand Ear, to report on the Ellington 
band. Regarding the vexed question of 
discipline, the score was low, but remember 
that the band would be on its best behaviour 
at a concert, at its most relaxed at a dance. 
This was a dance. 

Duke himself showed an hour and a half 
late. When the band began playing it con- 
sisted of two trumpets, two trombones, 
two saxes, drums and bass. Other members 
straggled in one by one until only Jimmy 
Hamilton was absent. He arrived within 
the last hour of the dance and tried to make 
himself inconspicuous amongst the trom- 
bones, whereupon Duke stopped the band 
in the middle of a number and began to tell 
the audience about the different sections, 
going on to introduce and praise each 
member in turn, until only Hamilton was 
left, and he was pointedly ignored except 
for a left-handed remark about those who 
play but don’t draw pay. 

Don’t be shocked ! There was a reason 
for unusual informality. Heavy rainstorms 
had reduced attendance to a minimum and 
driven indoors a date which should have 
taken place outside. And this sort of thing 
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has been going on for years, particularly 
with the great bands of character, which 
you might call musicians’ bands. The first 
time we ever heard the Ellington group 
play for dancing, a dozen years and more 
ago, we were astounded by the rapid and 
persistent expansion and contraction of the 
sections. We wondered if we were taking 
too much of the then unaccustomed rye, but 
we did not know what attractions there 
were backstage. All the time the music was 
wonderful and full of live surprise. And 
do you not see how new ideas are often 
born from such freakish combinations as 
that mentioned above, how brilliantly you 
may improvise when you suddenly find 
yourself, in unexpected freedom, the sole 
survivor of a four-piece trumpet section, 
and how the music may approach a climax 
of perfection as the evening progresses ? 
(With the Lunceford band a steady shrinkage 
of personnel was deliberately contrived 
before the intermission, so that there would 
finally be just one musician left on stage to 
do his stuff before he too quit). 

Ear Witness found Duke’s band so familiar 
with its material that it played at times with 
apparent indifference. There were only a 
few items that could be classed as new, 
although, of course, there were new twists 
a-plenty by new musicians to old numbers. 
He contentedly contrasted the relaxed 
attitude of the men to the ‘‘ tensed, feverish 
positions assumed by the Kenton band,”’ 
and wondered if any other band in the land 
could play jazz so well. He enjoyed par- 
ticularly that night the work of Hal Baker, 
Tyree Glenn (valve) and Wellman Braud, the 
last of whom was probably subbing. Al 
Hibbler he didn’t like, and he cannot under- 
stand why so many coloured folk do, although 
it is with their opinions of singers that he 
most often disagrees. 

If you think Steve is the only critic we 
read, you're wrong. We also read the 
veteran Edgar Jackson. Edgar is obviously 
the critic supreme, for who else has the 
distinction of having his reviews printed in 
both a weekly paper and a monthly maga- 
zine ? But the trouble with him is that he is 
often too deep for us. You may think that, 
as masters of the Unhappy and Indirect 
(‘‘ speech ”’), we exaggerate, but when we 
encounter a passage like this we are baffled: 

“As | see it, the trouble with them is 
that they are all too often just tricks for 
tricks’ sake, and desirable as they may be 
as the novelties which keep alive a public’s 
interest which without them might flag, 
thereby providing the impetus which 
keeps jazz the progressive art it undoubtedly 
is, they too often tend to divert attention 
from the lack of genuine artistry that is 
the main essential of anything worth 
calling music.’’ 
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Which is which ? Positively Teutonic, ain’t 
it ? We read it again, mind faltering like a 
saw against a hard knot, and then in dismay 
throw The Melody Maker into the waste- 
paper basket. (If it were not for the fact 
that Chaka, King of the Zulus, likes to 
empty said basket all over the floor, we 
would seldom ever get to read Maurice 
Burman, whom the Saints preserve, Max 
Jones, Sinclair Traill and all). We then 
pick up The Gramophone and read : 
““The trouble with these devices is, 
however, that they all so often just trick 
for trick’s sake, and useful as they may be 
as the novelties which keep alive an 
interest that might otherwise flag, they 
too often tend to divert attention from 
the genuine artistry (or lack of it) that 
is the main essential of anything worthy 
of the name of music.”’ 


You will have observed the subtle modifica- 
tions for a more elegant type of patron, but 
you should regret that the impetus got lost 
in the shuffle. Unfortunately, we suspect 
that Ella — whom all this vaguely concerned 
— would categorically deny the whole 
involved theory. 


All right. Then you prefer Steve. But 
Edgar’s discographical service is superior. 
He knows, for instance, that Woody Her- 
man’s | Got It Bad (Capitol CL 13135) was 
recorded seven years after Ellington’s 
version, whereas Steve makes this comment : 

‘* Ellington’s | Got It Bad and That Ain’t 

Good is probably an attempt to re-create 

the artistic success of Herman’s Happiness 

Is Just a Thing called Joe.”’ 

No doubt the intention here was to convey 
that, in playing Duke’s | Got It Bad, Woody 
attempted to re-create the “‘ artisticsuccess ”’ 
(sic) of his Happiness is Just a Thing called Joe, 
but it isn’t a very good sample of the Happy 
and Direct, is it ? 

The issue of Musical Express (26/8/49) 
from which the last quotation was taken 
found Steve at his most provocative, the 
well-wooded slopes of his column being set 
with ambuscades for the likes of us. Because 
we find ourselves in complete agreement 
with him on many matters,’ it is the more 
disturbing when we find ourselves in equally 
complete disagreement on others. Check 
over how you feel about his references to : 

(1) Barry Ulanov’s Crow Jim.” 

(2) Boogie woogie, the ‘‘ really excellent 

genuine,’’ and the spurious.” 

(3) Sir Charles Thompson, the kid-gloved. 
Meanwhile, we will check over our criteria ! 
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Salute to Earl Hines for finally exposing 
some of the undercover rackets of jazz. 
To a Mr. Hancock, of Derby, for protesting 
against space wasted on characters like Lown, 
Tice and Weems. Like him, we feel that 
discographical researches should not be 
concerned with music that never was alive. 


MAN TO MANN. 
Dear Sirs, 

In Mr. John Mann’s reply to my letter, he makes 
reference to himself as a minor scribe. Well, it’s not 
for me to say. | will take his word for it. | cannot 
help thinking, however, that he writes with a double 
edged sword rather than a pen, in spite of his assurance 
that malice was not intended. 

He admits making a definite statement against the 
character of our Jazz. He admits that if he had used 
the words ‘‘ in my opinion,’’ it would have made a 
difference. He says he has never held any other 
opinion but his own. | do not doubt that for one 
moment, but the point | want to make is this : When 
somebody makes a definite statement that so and so’s 
jazz is phoney, there is implied in that statement, the 
idea that it is the last word and it must be so because 
hesaysso. In some cases, onecantake such an attitude. 
For example : | can say ‘‘ The world is not flat, it is 
round.’’ That would be an authoritative statement 
based on knowledge and fact. But | would not dare 
say that Lionel Hampton’s music is just a meaningless 
noise, although it is my opinion. | would have to say 
‘* In my opinion, Lionel Hampton's band is a meaning- 
less noise.’’ The value of that statement would depend 
on the extent of my musical knowledge. 

| would like to thank Mr. Mann for his statement 
that the last time he heard us we were O.K. by him. 
I suppose that one performance lifts us out of the 
phoney class ? *! would also like to thank him for his 
intended compliment and for the knowledge that he 
enjoys listening to my band, but | am not flattered by 
the words ‘‘ easy on the ear.’’ A pill is a pill. The 
sugar on top is intended to diguise the bitter taste. 
Strangely enough (Jazzmen will understand) | find the 
sugar coating not at all sweet.—HARRY GOLD, 
London, W.C.1. 


A LEEK IN THE RIFT. 
Dear Sirs, 

Re your Classified Advertisements. While the 
great majority of people who have offered me discs 
since | advertised in Jazz Journal are a pleasure to 
deal with, | have also had some far from pleasing 
contacts. Certain persons either have a very wrong 
idea of the condition of their discs or think they can 
take a rise out of unknown jazz collectors like myself. 
To be more specific | will quote an example of a disc 
| recently received from an alleged trader in the 
London area. 

| received one day, a very nice typewritten list of 
disposals headed with the words: All these discs 
E—N condition. Included in the list was Blues for 


ONE SWEET LETTER 
FROM YOU. 


Perhaps these tricksters think that people like 
myself, who are off the beaten track as far as “‘ live ’’ 
jazz is concerned can be easily hoodwinked into 
paying extortionate prices for worthless discs. 
Believe me, they are very wrong! We know quite 
as much about jazz as the fortunate ones who can 
get to Rhythm Clubs and Jazz Concerts — and 
probably we know a lot more than quite a few of 
them ! 

_ Might | suggest that Jazz Journal take this matter 
in hand, and in future publish a blacklist of these 
tricksters. | for one, will send you full details of 
anyone who tries to ‘‘ pull a fast one ’’ with me, and 
if all other readers did the same, | feel sure that 
fraudulent transactions would come to a speedy end. 
_ One last point, when making new contacts [ 
invariably enclose a stamped and addressed envelope, 
nevertheless | often get no reply to my letters. 
Surely, it is a matter of common courtesy to reply 
in such cases, even if no transaction can be forth- 
coming, and a few lines on a sheet of paper does 
not waste any time or money.—L. H. DAVID, Barry. 

(We shall be glad to hear from readers of any further 
cases of incorrectly described record condition. We 
have had several letters regarding non-use of stamped 
and addressed envelopes, and would suggest that much 
more care is taken on this point.—Eds.). 


TIME MARCHES ON. 

Dear Sirs, 

| shall be very pleased if you will continue to 
forward Jazz Journal as usual, and should like to 
thank you for an excellent publication, which does 
not neglect the old-timers. | suppose at 52 years 
| rank as old where jazz is concerned ; but like jazz 
| never date.—W. D. HILL, E. Dulwich, $.E.22. 

(Congratulations are due to reader Hill. Has Mr. 
Hill any older contemporaries ?—Eds.). 


WORTH A SPIN? 
Dear Sirs, 

With regard to your Worth a Spin feature, perhaps 
you might consider the following suggestion. | 
should think that almost all of your readers outside 
the Metropolis will be able to hear demonstrations 
of current H.M.V., Columbia, Capitol, etc., discs 
at their local dealers, and therefore judge for them- 
selves as to their jazz worth. Tempo, Delta, Esquire, 
Melodine, etc., discs, however, are only available to 
those readers by post and no demonstrations are 
possible. Therefore, why not confine your reviews 
to the latter labels so that these readers can have a 

bly up-to-date idea of the worth and interest 


Jimmy, by Kid Ory, Crescent 2, at the quite r 
price of 9/-. As is my usual custom when dealing 
with a new contact, | paid a deposit of half the cost, 
the rest to be forwarded when the disc had come to 
hand. A few days later the disc arrived. It looked 
as if it had been played with a blunt nail ! — and my 
fibre needles refused to go further than the first 
half-dozen grooves. 

Naturally enough | returned it, with a note saying 
that | could not accept the disc as it was in very bad 
condition and no earthly use to me, and would be 
obliged if my deposit was returned. 

About a week later | received a letter saying that 
my deposit would not be returned as the disc wasina 
much worsened condition than when it was originally 
sent to me. | fail to see how | was expected to believe 
this, and though | have written on three occasions 
since | have had no reply. 

As | said previously this practice of fraud is the 
exception, not the rule, with people who have 
contacted me. However, as long as such things are 
allowed to go on unreported, they will no doubt 
occur again to other people. | was lucky in that | 
only lost 4/6d., it could quite easily have been 46/- 
or more. 


Apology to Steve Race again for last 
month putting him prematurely into our 
magazine of the future, ‘‘ Melody Express.” 

Derogatory Noise to Mr. Jackson for his 
reception of Hy’a Sue. Tothe Happy Monster, 
Chubby Jackson, erstwhile progressive, now 
playing square dances. We trust he has a 
big success and don’t come back no more. 
And may more cf his ilk forsake ‘jazz ”’ 
for similar reasons. 


of the private recordings and make their purchases 
accordingly. Take the list of Tempo records on the 
back cover of the August issue, for instance. There 
are several interesting titles among them which 
have not yet appeared in your Worth a Spin, and I 
can well imagine that there are many readers like 
myself who do not intend buying until the reviews 
appear in Jazz Journal. Again, cutting out reviews 
of currently available discs would not only help us, 
but would also help the record societies who are 
doing so much for jazz-lovers nowadays —D. SNOW- 
BALL, W. Hartlepool. 

(By shortening the reviews somewhat we hope to give 
complete coverage each month. We have made arrange- 
ments for reviews of the major companies’ records now 
to appear in advance of release date. This will save 
you much time in future and enable other people to 
get a chance in those always overcrowded listening 
booths. We certainly second reader Snowbalil’s pat on 
the back for the small private labels, and hope readers 
will give them the support they so richly deserve.—Eds.). 


» SPECS’ FOR WHYATT ? 


Dear Sirs, 

Can something be done to improve the way 
discographies are printed in Jazz Journal? My 
discographical friends and | are continually appalled 
by the terrible cramping to which these most import- 
ant writings are subjected. 

Here, from letters over the past twelve months, 


are some typical comments: ‘*... J.J.’s bum 
layout... .. no room for corrections at 
all. . .”"—**. . . and | can’t even raise the courage 
to check through the jungle... .”""—‘*. . . and J.J. 


is just as lousy.”’ (Referring to another magazine's 
equally congested layout). 

1 could find more, | know, if | looked further 
through my letter files. Many of these criticisms 
come from abroad; in the small selection above, 
the first and last from Americans. 

The snag, as | see it, is that a lot of stuff has to be 
forced into a small space. All right —1! realise that 


(forward to page 17) 
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ARTHUR (GUITAR BOOGIE) SMITH 
AND HIS CRACKER-JACKS. 
Boomerang /Cracker Boogie. 

(MGM 220). 

It may interest you to learn that Mr. A. 
Smith performs on a guitar, and moreover, 
at the risk of your further bewilderment, 
| can also vouchsafe the additional informa- 
tion that he features boogie on the said 
instrument. 

It’s an odd record, this one. It’s not 
jazz, as you and | know it, but | should not be 
one bit surprised to learn that the record 
has become very popular. 

Arthur, with his brothers Sonny and 
Ralph, play in an extremely rhythmical 
fashion — they do, in fact, produce a beat 
that will set your feet tapping (always 
providing the said leg terminations are not 
tied by tradition). At the risk of becoming 
tedious, | would inform you that Cracker 
is, as the title infers, a boogie. It is played 
with some dexterity and will certainly 
interest all guitar experts. Boomerang is one 
of those things that come back at you. In 
this case, it is our old friend Corrine Corrina 
come back under a different title. Someone 
once played Smith’s choruses on a trumpet, 
way back. | think it was Wingy Mannone, but 
| may be wrong. 

| can hardly say that | would as lief be 
found at the London Jazz Club without my 
breeches, as be without this record, but 
it is a nice warm sound to have around. 

JELLY ROLL MORTON. 
Tia Juana (11907)/Mamamita (11910). 
(Jazz Collector L5). 

Though these two early piano solos, 
recorded for Gennett in 1924, are far from 
being among Jelly Roll’s best work they are, 
none the less, not without merit and histor- 
ical interest. Jelly Roll was one of the great 
figures of jazz and everything that he 
recorded merits serious attention plus an 
appreciation of the period in which such 
solos were recorded. Jelly Roll was a 
pianist with considerable legitimate training 
and he despised those ragtime players who 
could only play stomps and blues ; thus it 
is not surprising to find him recording two 
current pop tunes in the somewhat stilted 
** piano roll player ’’ style so prevalent at 
that time. 

Both tunes have a Spanish flavour and 
Jelly Roll gets a tango-like rhythm into the 
first which he plays almost straight all 
through in a charmingly nostalgic manner. 
The second side, which is the better of the 
two, is treated as ragtime but the Spanish 
influence is still apparent — and rightly so. 
For, though Morton was a composer and 
creative artist of the highest rank in jazz, 
he must have often been called upon to 


A 


play just such a number as this ; Morton’s 
essentially musical qualities are very apparent 
and personally | find his performance on this 
side warm, invigorating and wholly charming. 

JELLY ROLL MORTON. 
London Blues/Dead Man Blues. 
(Jazz Collector L7). 

The London Blues side must have been very 
poorly recorded originally, but it is vintage 
Jelly Roil, and we are fortunate to have it 
made available. The Dead Man Blues side was 
cut on a piano roll two years earlier (1922) 
and is the first listed Jelly Roll work to be 
mechanically preserved and hence available 
for reproduction. It has recorded much 
better than the first side, apart from the fact 
that Morton was a great user of all the 
nuances of volume control in his piano (and 
orchestral) work, and this appears to have 
been run through the pianola with the loud 
pedal down all the way through. This is a 
mechanical fault, and has nothing to do with 
the delicious mixture of the dead march, 
the Spanish tango, and honky-tonk music, 
which Mr. Jelly Lord dispenses with his 
usual wonderful individuality. 

Th. 
LEADBELLY. 
Packing Trunk Blues (16685)/ All Out and 
Down (16688). 
(Jazz Collector L.2). 


Another interesting reissue, this time of 
two Huddie Leadbetter sides. Recorded 
for Perfect in 1930, these are good examples 
of his work and make interesting comparison 
with the relatively recent coupling put out 
last month by Ron Davies for his Tempo 
label (Tempo Al6). After so many years of 
pleading for the issue of some of Leadbelly’s 
work over here, it is particularly pleasant 
to be able to congratulate both Tempo and 
Jazz Collector for their initiative in this 
respect. Now that the ice has been broken 
so courageously, how about some of the 
Musicraft, Bluebird, Victor and Capitol sides 
making a better-late-than-never appearance ? 


Leadbelly’s work is of tremendous interest 
and a vital link between jazz and folk music 
pure and simple, from which so much of the 
real jazz is derived. On these two sides 
Leadbelly demonstrates this very clearly 
with two original blues which he sings with 
poignancy and a simple sincerity. 


Huddie’s work reflects much of his own 
colourful and varied life, and his interpreta- 
tion of life as he sees it, accompanying him- 
self on a twelve-string guitar, is as rich and 
vital as the sources from which he draws his 
material. Listening to Leadbelly sing is ® 
experience which no serious jazz collector 
will regret. 

Padi. 


THE BUCKTOWN FIVE. 


Chicago Blues/Really A Pain. 
(Jazz Collector L12). 

Probably the only original Gennett pressing 
of these sides in this country is buried deep 
in a vault at Tilford, so we should all be 
mighty glad to get hold of this reissue. Both 
sides were recorded in Chicago, in 1924, and 
the group consists of: Muggsy Spanier 
(cornet), Guy Carey (trombone), Volly 
DeFaut (clarinet), Mel Stitzel (piano) and 
Marvin Saxbe (banjo). | believe Ben Pollack 
played drums with them, too, but he is not 
listed on the label, and there is certainly no 
evidence of his presence on the first side. 
Somebody hits the cymbal four times on the 
second side, but it may, of course, have 
been the caretaker’s daughter. The Chicago 
Blues side is the best, with fine solos from 
Stitzel and DeFaut. Really A Pain is a trite 
tune, and there are no solos on this side, 
but it is fascinating to note how tension and 
climax are injected into it by the use of 
breaks. Allowing for the deficiencies of the 
recording of twenty-five years ago, there is 
some fine, driving, playing on these sides, 
and it is interesting to compare what these 
young Americans were doing then, with 
what our own young men are doing now. 


THE DIXIELAND THUMPERS. 
Oriental Man (20240) /Sock That Thing (20241). 
(Jazz Collector L6). 

Personnel: Johnny Dodds (cl.); Nat 
Dominique (tpt.); Jimmy Blythe (p.) ; 
Jimmy Bertrand (dms. on Ist, wb. on 2nd), 

A notable reissue of two famous sides 
which, originally recorded in 1927 for Para- 
mount, were reissued a few years ago on 
Century 3002, and now become available 
over here on Colin Pomroy’s new jazz label. 
Both sides have a wonderfully relaxed and 
real jazz feeling as the musicians concerned, 
obviously playing for their own enjoyment, 
create the most exciting music and poly- 
rhythms. The excellent drumming on the 
first side and washboard playing on the 
second has generally been credited to 
Jimmy Bertrand, but is believed by some to 
be the work of Baby Dodds. Whoever it 
may be — and | would still maintain it to be 
Bertrand — it gives both sides a truly mar- 
vellous lift and beat. All the same, it is 
Johnny Dodds who really takes the honours ; 
If anyone was ever in doubt as to his greatness 
as a creative musician, the answer lies in 
his performance on both these sides, which 
are as exciting as anything | recall having 
heard. 


First side is a Blythe original and starts 
with a real bite and drive which is well 
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RECENT RELEASES REVIEWED - 


maintained throughout. Dodds plays a 
superb solo followed by Dominique who, 
lacking the attack and tone of Armstrong 
or Mitchell, seems a little over-powered by 
Dodds — corny even by comparison. How- 
ever, he makes out better on the reverse, 
which is anyway the better side, and takes a 
satisfactory solo. Once again, though, it is 
Dodds who dominates, demonstrating his 
inventive genius to the full. Jimmy Blythe’s 
piano tinkles away in the background and, 
even allowing for the recording deficiencies 
of the period, sounds dated. All the same, 
for Dodds’ performance alone, this is the 
record of the month without any doubt at all. 

Pak: 

DIXIELAND THUMPERS. 
There’ll Come a Day/Weary Way Blues. 
(Jazz Collector L14). 

(Same personnel). 

These are two capital sides to have around 
when the party is getting a bit noisy. The 
D.T.s make such a jolly sound that they are 
almost bound to cause a diversion. This can 
be very helpful at that moment, when the 
man you met in the pub, but whom you 
don’t really know, makes that lurid pass at 
your friend’s wife, who has had one more 
than she is accustomed to, and is therefore 
in a somewhat receptive mood. Nobody 
could be really angry with this music around. 

Incidentally, when the party has become 
suitably stilled by Bacchus, you might give 
these sides another spin. You will find that 
Dodds is a superb clarinetist ; always 
supposing you aren’t too far gone yourself. 

Of course, you don’t really need a party 


to play these. 
S.T. 


MAY RAINEY’S TUB JUG WASHBOARD 
BAND. 
Travelling Blues/Deep Moaning Blues. 
(Jazz Collector L1!). 

Four Raineys in one month — well, that’s 
certainly something ! The recording isn’t 
so hot, and Ma’s enunciation was never too 
clear, but this is the stuff for me. Good 
earthy blues, sung by the mother of them all. 

Her washtub boys contribute some extra- 
ordinary sounds in the background, but it 
all fits the atmosphere. 

I believe my copy has the labels reversed, 
but honestly it just doesn’t matter — it’s the 


general sound that counts. 


MA RAINEY AND HER GEORGIA JAZZ 
BAND. 
Countin’ the Blues/Jelly Bean Blues. 
(Jazz Collector L10). 
Same remarks, but even stronger. In 
addition to the wonderful Rainey, we here 
have Louis Armstrong, Charlie Green, 


‘Buster Bailey, Lovie Austin and Kaiser © 


Marshall thrown in for good measure. Not 
forgetting an unnamed banjo player who 


JACK TEAGARDEN 


contributes much to the atmosphere of the 
very moving Jelly Bean Blues. 
| won’t keep you now, go along and buy 


these. 


BOB WILBUR’S WILDCATS. 
Salty Dog/Snake Rag. 

(Tempo A 20). 
| have thought of a wonderful way of 
bridging that dollar gap. Let’s export 
Humphrey Lyttelton and Wally Fawkes to 
America. We can ill afford to do without 
them, | grant you, but think how wonderful 
this band of Wilbur’s would sound if Humph 

and Waily were in their ranks. 


Seriously though, this young American 
band are all right as they are, but they could 
do with a stronger lead cornet and | fancy 
that Wilbur is much happier when playing 
his Bechet-taught soprano, than when on 
clarinet. 

Both these sides pop along quite nicely, 
tho’ Snake Rag makes me a trifle out of 
breath. The band play very well together 
and the rhythm section is much better than 
anything we can boast of over here (that’s 
a back handed one, if you like). Incidentally, 
the band have improved since this was 
made, but this one will do you, for the time 
being. 

JACK TEAGARDEN’S BIG EIGHT. 
Blues After Hours (D7-VB-661)/St. Louis Blues 
(D7-VB-660). 
(HMV B9807). 

Recorded March 14th, 1947. 

Personnel : Jack Teagarden (tmb. and vo.); 
Clifton Strickland (ten.) ; Peanuts Hucko 
(clt.); Max Kaminsky (tpt.); Gene 
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Schroeder (pno.) ; Chuck Wayne (gtr.) ; 
Jack Lesberg (bass) ; Dave Tough (dms.). 

Two more sides from the same session as 
Jam Session at Victor (662)/Say It Simple (663), 
issued in January, 1948, on HMV B9613 and 
recorded the previous year. 

First side, which is the best, is taken at an 
easy, relaxed tempo and features some nice 
Teagarden blues playing and a typically vocal. 
But | am left with the feeling that Tea has 
done all this before many times — and 
better. Reverse features some good open 
trumpet from Kaminsky and a fair solo from 
Peanuts Hucko, in addition to another 
liberal helping of Teagarden both playing and 
singing. In spite of the wellworn tricks and 
a certain overall insipidness from the band, 
Teagarden’s work retains its interest, and 
| recommend both sides to all who like his 


work, both as vocalist and musician. 


CHUCK MACKEY’S MICH. BOUL. GANG. 
At Sundown (33)/Happy Blues (36). 
(Tempo A22). 

Two first-class sides, which have a real 
beat to them, recorded for JUMP in March, 
1946, and played by a group mostly made 
up of ex-Crosby boys who could be found 
knocking out this stuff most nights at the 
Hangover Club in Hollywood around that 
time. 

First side is a good pop tune which lends 
itself well to Dixieland treatment and, with 
Chuck Mackey’s melodic middle register 
triumpet to the fore, turns out to be a nice, 
relaxed, effortless performance with good 
solos from Floyd O’Brien, Matty Matlock, 
Artie Shapiro and Pete Daily’s pianist — 
Skippy Anderson. Reverse has along tongue- 
in-cheek introduction, after which the band 
swings out with a fine beat. More good solo 
work from the whole band, especially Chuck 
Mackey. Fine, relaxed, Dixieland music, 
which | recommend to everyone. 

BIG SIS ANDREWS. : 
Muddy Water (3563)/The Huckle-Buck (4068). 
(Brit. Cap. CL13139). 

Big Sis Andrews, a recent Capitol find, 
weighs over 21 stone and has a deep, booming 
voice to match. Hailing from Arkansas, 
Big Sis sang in church choirs and at revivalist 
meetings, as well as playing night spots in 
Los Angeles, before being discovered last 
year by Dave Dexter and given a recording 
contract. 


First side reveals her to be a blues singer 
of the traditional school with the Bessie 
Smith influence very pronounced, but 
lacking that great artist’s warmth and jazz 
feeling. All the same, with piano and 
rhythm accompaniment, Big Sis does a good 
job on this fine old tune of the 20’s. The 
reverse —in more commercial vein — only 
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Worth a Spin (continued) 
features Big Sis with one chorus, the rest of 
the record being taken up by some fair 
riffing by a studio-assembled jump band 
featuring the tenor playing of Georgie Auld 
and Dave Cavanaugh; some good fill-in 
piano from Gerald Wiggins and a spot of 
Geechie Smith trumpet. Capito! deserve 
credit for including what is virtually a race 
record in their catalogue and | recommend 
the first side to all who like their blues 
earthy. 

TEDDY WILSON. 

Bugle Call Rag (5238)/If Dreams Come True 
(5296). 

(Parlophone R3219). 

Two neat performances from Teddy 
Wilson and small pickup groups, recorded in 
1945 for Musicraft, but worth a spin for 
those of you who like tasteful, subdued jazz 
with Teddy’s piano to the fore. 

First side, by the quintet, features some 
good Red Norvo on vibes and nice muted 
trumpet from Shavers. Reverse, by the 
Sextet, is the haunting little Sampson- 
Goodman melody that the Chick Webb band 
used to play a lot. There is a beautifully 
executed piano solo by Teddy Wilson on 
this side and Ben Webster’s tenor is also 
pleasantly featured. 

PAs 
MARK WHITE PRESENTS 
** JAZZ CLUB.” 
Panama (13262)/Clarinet Blues (13264). 
(Decca F9190). 

Two more sides made by Mark White’s 
studio groups, which suffer from the same 
faults as the earlier issues ; namely, lack of 
jazz feeling and a plodding rhythm section. 
Panama is, to these ears, a weak side and 
inferior in almost every way to the Claude 
Luter version (Esquire 10-023). Though the 
musicians play competently enough and 
sound professional, they seem to have no 
feeling for the background and tradition of 
this tune and the whole performance sounds 
uninspired and anaemic. Reverse is an Eddie 
Condon arrangement of a standard blues, 
which is played at a lively tempo, featuring 


ALL RECORDS ARE BROKEN 
by the Stock of 
JAZZ, SWING, BOP 
and VOCAL DISCS 


always to be found at 


DOBELL’S 


77 Charing Cross Road, London, 
W.C. 2. 
Record Manager - Doug. Dobell. 
(GERrard 4197). 
Come to us for those rare Records 
you’ve been looking for. 


RECORDS BOUGHT, SOLD & EXCHANGED 


the clarinets of Freddy Gardner, Cliff 
Townshend and Bruce Turner, supported by 
a four-piece rhythm section. Personally, 
this is not a combination which | find very 
attractive, but the results are more enter- 
taining than you might suppose and Dill 
Jones plays some quite nice piano. Though 
such ventures by British jazz musicians 
certainly deserve support, | consider that it 
would be far more satisfactory if the major 
recording companies were to devote their 
energies to recording local jazz groups 
who are accustomed to playing as a cohesive 
unit — notably the bands of Humphrey 
Lyttelton, Freddy Randall and Harry Gold 
with his hair down ! 


TAILPIECE FROM TANNER. 

A new American small label called FOLK- 
WAYS announce that they intend to issue 
albums devoted to the history of jazz in‘a 
series to be known as “* Basic Jazz.’’ Unlike 
the recent Capitol ‘* History of Jazz ’’ series, 
all the early recordings will be dubbings from 
old jazz and blues sides dating back to 1910. 
Another interesting point is that, though 
the discs will be standard 78 r.p.m. speed, 
each side will play for five minutes and will 
be issued on unbreakable plastic material. 
The series is in the hands of Joe Asch and 
selections will be made upon the advice of a 
committee consisting of Charles Edward 
Smith, Fred Ramsey and noted anthropolo- 
gist, Howard Courlander. Initial release, 
which should be available by the time this 
appears in print, will contain sides devoted 
to the memory of the late Bunk Johnson, 
and, as well as hitherto unavailable sides by 
Bunk, the album will also feature recordings 
by Leadbelly, Ma Rainey and Lonnie Johnson. 


THE DUTCH SWING COLLEGE BAND. 
Original Dixieland One-Step /Absent-Minded 
Blues. 
(Tempo 
Sister Kate/Four or Five Times. 
(Tempo A31). 
Birth Day Blues/Alexander's Ragtime Band. 
(Tempo A32). 

Those who heard this fine band when it 
recently visited England will doubtless 
welcome these recorded examples of its 
work to add to their collections. For the 
many who were unable to hear the band in 
the flesh these three discs are the next best 
thing, and provide an excellent introduction 
to this group of young Dutch enthusiasts. 
The band numbers eight, and is of the usual 
instrumentation, apart from the fact that it 
features two clarinet players, which gives 
the ensemble playing an added sparkle and 
zest. The front line is closely knit and full 
of drive, and the rhythm section is not of the 
strange variety so often notable for its 
absence at home, in fact the whole group 
plays with much greater cohesion than many 
of their English counterparts, and sound like 
a real band rather than a casual jam session. 
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“His Master’s Voice” \ 


‘BUNK’ JOHNSON 


and his New Orleans Band 
A closer walk with Thee; High Society B 9820 
Snag it; Franklin Street Blues - B982I 


METRONOME ALL-STARS 
Overtime ; Victory Ball - - B98I8 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 


and his All-Stars 
Jack Armstrong Blues; 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 


and his Orchestra 


Endie — (Film ‘‘ New Orleans ’') - B 9819 
DIZZY GILLESPIE 


and his Orchestra 


Guarachi Guaro; Swedish Suite - B 9806 


JACK TEAGARDEN’S BIG EIGHT 
Blues After Hours; St. Louis Blues - B 9807 


ESQUIRE ALL-AMERICAN 
AWARD WINNERS 


Indiana Winter ; 


ILLINOIS JACQUET 


and his Orchestra 


King Jacquet - - - - B9793 
DUKE ELLINGTON 


and his Orchestra 


Transblucency; St. Louis Blues - B9794 
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THE DUTCH SWING COLLEGE BAND AT THE DUTCH HOUSE, CATFORD. 


They generate a genuine swing, yet still 
manage to remain relaxed and unstrained — 
possibly the unrationed Dutch food has 
something to do with it! Perhaps the 
outstanding side of the six is Four or Five 
Times, with fine solos on clarinet, trumpet 
and piano ; also outstanding are the piano 
solo on Dixieland One-Step, which has a real 
ragtime flavour ; the guitar work on Birth 
Day Blues, and catch the piano solo here, too. 
But there is not sufficient space to list all the 
good things on these records, so better start 
ordering them right away. 


RAY FOXLEY’S LEVEE RAMBLERS. 
Levee Moan/Kansas City Stomp. 
(Tempo A24). 

It is somewhat difficult to know just by 
what standards to judge this record. The 
players are all young and tremendously 
keen, and perhaps it would be unkind to be 
over-critical of their debut on wax. No 
doubt they fulfil their function of playing at 
their local club to the complete satisfaction 
of everyone, but whether they have reached 
the stage where there is a national demand 
for their recorded work is another matter. 
No doubt the final answer will be economic 
— if the small companies find there is a 
demand for this type of disc they will con- 
tinue to issue them; if not, they will dis- 
appear from the lists. The two Morton 
numbers are fine tunes, and Ray Foxley has 
Jistened well to the old Maestro’s records. 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON AND HIS BAND. 
Sunday Morning/Get Out of Here. 
(Tempo Al9). 

if the title of the first side denotes a 
reluctance to ‘‘rise and shine,’’ it is not 
misplaced. The number was written by 
Harry Brown, but he is hardly inspired by 
his own work, for his trombone is stilted 


and lifeless.) Humphrey has a good solo, but 
this alone is not sufficient to lift the side from 
mediocrity. The Ory number gets little 
better treatment, and sounds altogether too 
mechanical. Humphrey’s solo lacks his usual 
fire, and is much too neat —I’m sure his 
heart wasn’t in it a bit. There is not the least 
evidence of the bass on either side, in fact the 
rhythm section do precious little to justify 
their presence on the label. Drummers can 
never resist a new gadget, and on the Get 
Out of Here side Dave Carey has some fun 
with some form of sock cymbal, but his 
friends on bass and guitar just don’t respond 
— the chances are they were playing rummy 
in the coal hole. 

VG 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON AND HIS BAND. 
Blues for Waterloo/Ole Miss Rag. 
(London Jazz 4). 

Vox Humana Blues/Elizabeth. 

(London Jazz 5). 

The bass is clearly evident on these four 
sides, but it plods along in such pedestrian 
manner that it has exactly the reverse effect 
of giving the band a lift. The piano is 
singularly unimaginative throughout, and the 
best that can be said for the rest of the 
rhythm section is that they keep going. 
Humphrey has two fine solos, on the Blues 
for Waterloo and Elizabeth sides, and Fawkes 
and Christie (who replaces Brown on trom- 
bone) give forth with some good stuff, but 
the band lacks that vital spark and drive 
which invariably makes their live sessions so 
wonderful. There is no better player than 
Humphrey on this side of the Atlantic, and 
very few on the other, but whilst he has 
succeeded in recording excellent solos, he 
has not yet made a band record worthy of 
his name. 


JELLY-ROLL MORTON 
DISCOGRAPHY 
(conclusion) 


By BRIAN RUST. 


. Tiger Rag (original quadrille). Jelly explains how 
the famous rag was transformed ’’ from 
various tempo (including a waltz) into the form 
we know to-day, which he plays, and also 
how it was named. 

Tiger Rag/Panama. 

Mr Jelly Lord. With full lyrics. 

|. Sweet Papa Jelly Roll. Jelly tells how he got his 
nickname. 

il. Original Jelly Roll Blues. With notes on its 
origin. 

Ancestry and boyhood. 

Boy at the piano. How Jelly learned to play 
piano despite his family’s opposition to his 
becoming a professional musician. 

7. Miserere (Il Trovatore) and boyhood memories. 

8. Hyena Stomp. Entirely solo. 

The Animule Ball. Part |. 


awn 


. The Animule Ball. Part Il, and Scat Song. 
. Shooting the Agate. Description of New Orleans’ 
customs around 1900. 

12. ‘No doubt the finest food.’’ New Orleans’ 
culinary artists. See See Rider (Part |). 

13. See See Rider (Part il). 

14. New Orleans Funeral, Part | (‘‘ We specialized in 
spirituals ’’). 

15. New Orleans Funeral, Part Il (‘* Flee as a bird to 
the mountain ”’). 

16. New Orleans Funeral, Part Ill (*‘ Oh, didn’t he 
ramble ’’). 

17. Disceener on Jazz, Part | (tempo, melody and 
riffs). 

18. Discourse on Jazz, Part Il (discords and false 
harmony. Kansas City Stomp, Part I). 

19. Discourse on Jazz, Part Ill (Kansas City Stomp, 
Part Il. Breaks and riffs). 

20. Discourse on Jazz, Part IV (‘‘ sweet, soft, plenty 


rhythm ”’). 

21. Randall’s Rag/Maple Leaf Rag, Part | (St. Louis 
style). 

22. Maple Leaf Rag, Part II (St. Louis style and Morton’s 
transformation). 

23. King Porter Stomp (with notes on origin). 

24. More about Porter King (‘‘ he had a yen for my 
style ’’) and You Can Have It. 

25. Mama ‘Nita (full version). 

26. Spanish Swat (very sombre, most interesting work). 

27. New Orleans Biues (with remarks on early blues). 

28. La Paloma (with acknowledgments to Frank 
Richards as his instructor). 

29. Creepy Feeling, Part |. 

30. Creepy Feeling, Part ll. 

31. The Crave. 

32. Fickle Fay Creep (one of the best sides among 
the solo items). 

33. Aaron Harris, Part |. 

34. Aaron Harris, Part ll. 

35. Aaron Harris, Part Ill, and Robert Charles (‘‘ He 
was a marksman ”’), Part |. 

36. Robert Charles, Part li (‘‘ All for the trouble of 
Robert Charles ’’). 

37. ‘‘ They were tough babies’’ (more about the 
New Orleans characters). 

38. Georgia Skin Game, Part | (‘‘ Of ali the games in 
history ’’). 

39. George Skin Game, Part Il (‘‘ Come on, let’s 
roll up 

40. Georgia Skin Game, Part lll (‘‘ He sang a little 
song like this *’). 

41. The Pearls, Part |. 

42. The Pearls, Part Il. 

P. 


. Pep. 

44. Ain't Misbehavin’ (with scat vocal). 

45. Bert Williams. 

46. Jungle Blues. 

47. Sammy Davis and Tony Jackson (with illustrations 
of their styles, also a chorus of Pretty Baby). 

48. Tony Jackson, Alfred Wilson, Albert Carroll and 
Kid Ross (discussion on their styles and brief 
general remarks). 

49. Mamie Desdoumes and Mamie’s Blues. 

50. Albert Carroll and Buddy Bertrand (The Crazy 
Chord Rag). 

51. The Game Kid and his Blues. 

52. |. ‘* Game Kid wouldn’t work.”’ 

ll. ‘* Buddy Carter — remember that bass ?"’ 

53. Bad Sam and Benny Frenchy, Part | (‘* Oh, play 
it, Mr. Frenchy '’). 

54. Bad Sam and Benny Frenchy, Part Il (‘‘So | got 
out and played anyway ’’) (dissertation on 
Memphis roughs and musicians)/All That | Ask 
is Love. 

55. Wolverine Blues, Part |. 

56. Wolverine Blues, Part ll. 

57. Low Down Blues (‘| could sit right here and think 
a thousand miles away ’’). 

58. Michigan Water Blues. 

59. The Murder Ballad. 

60. Winin’ Boy, No. 1. 

61. Jelly Roll and Jack the Bear (‘‘ We can always 

get plenty to eat’’). With notes on their 

travels through Mississippi, Arkansas and up 

to Memphis in the spring of 1908. 


(continued on page 14) 
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WEST COAST 
as seen by FLOYD LEVIN. 


L.A. Happenings. .. .- 

Local jazz fans are looking forward to the 
second annual Dixieland Jubilee. Last 
year’s bash drew a record crowd of 8,500 
persons and this year’s affair should equal 
that mark. The Dixieland Jubilee is pro- 
duced by Frank Bull and Gene Norman, 
local disc jockeys, who claim that the 1948 
show was not profitable despite the large 
attendance. The following bands have been 
signed for the October programme: Lu 
Watters, Castle Jazz Band, Sextet From 
Hunger (Yuki, La Vere, et al), The Fire 
House Five, Kid Ory, Red Nichols, Pete 
Dailey, Ted Veseley and Albert Nicholas, to 
mention only a few. In addition to these 
local groups, Gene Norman has gone east 
to arrange for the appearance of Sidney 
Bechet, Muggsy Spanier, Max Kaminsky, 
Pee Wee Russell, George Brunis, Miff Mole, 
Bobby Hackett, Jimmy McPartland and 
possibly Bud Freeman. Quite a line-up, 
huh? ...It is rumoured that Turk 
Murphy, of the Lu Watters group, will soon 
front a band in Hollywood. Several local 
jazz fans are considering investing in a club 
to house the band. ... As mentioned last 
issue, Buster Wilson is no longer with the 
Ory band. New pianist is Lloyd Glenn. ... 
Benny Carter is breaking in a new band here. 


Ragtime Session. ... 

Needless to say, | have attended many 
record sessions, but recently | attended a 
session that was quite an innovation. It 
was a Piano Roll party given at Ray Avery’s 
Record Roundup. Ray has an antique player 
piano and several prominent collectors 
assembled to hear some real ragtime via the 
holey rolls.’ For several hours these ears 
were caressed by the spirited efforts of 
James P. Johnson, Jimmy Blythe, J. Russell 
Robinson, Thomas Waller, Scot Joplin, and 
scores of unidentified pianists. We recorded 
several of the numbers and they are great. 


Theatrical Jazz.... 

James P. Johnson has returned to New 
York to arrange for the Broadway opening 
of his musical hit Sugar Hill. The cast 
recently spent a day in the Columbia studios 
recording several of the numbers from the 
great Flonoy Miller-James P. Johnson score. 
They were accompanied by a group led by 
Phil Moore... Zutty Singleton will 
appear in the local production of Carmen 
Jones late this month. . . . In recent weeks, 
the Million Dollar Theatre has featured the 
talents of Ella Fitzgerald, Lionel Hampton, 
Billie Holiday and King Cole. Horace 
Henderson leads the house unit at the 
Million Dollar... Dixieland fans are 
enjoying the weekly television show called 
The Truth about Dixie, featuring Marvin 
Ash and weekly guests. 


AMERICAN JAZZ SCENE 


Jazz on the Air. ... 

On a recent broadcast of our programme, 
Jazz on Parade, we featured one hour of 
representative present day British jazz as 
selected by Sinclair Traill and Tom Cundall 
(the bosses). The programme was received 
with mixed comment. Most of the listeners 
were amazed that such fine jazz was being 
played by musicians who never visited New 
Orleans. | have since received scores of 
requests for more of the same. The bands 
that led in acclaim were Freddy Randall and 
Humphrey Lyttleton ; with the Yorkshire 
Band and Mick Gill’s Imperial Jazz Band 
receiving much praise also. Most of the 
criticism was directed toward Joan Roberts ; 
but all agreed that she should be com- 
mended for her sincere effort. Judging from 
the mail received, it would not be surprising 
to learn of a local Wally Fawkes fan club. 
He has become a favourite among Jazz on 
Parade listeners. 1! was forced to play 
several recordings featuring Fawkes the 
following week. ... 


Look Who We Found Dept... . 

Ben Selvin... prolific recording band 
leader of the early twenties. At one time 
Selvin was under contract with almost every 
major discery. In addition to his own name, 
he used pseudonyms such as Bar Harbor 
Society Orchestra, The Knickerbockers, 
Kentucky Serenaders, Newport Society 
Orchestra, The Harmonians, etc., etc. 
Ben recorded a total of 9,000 sides ! His first 
big hit was ona 1919 Victor when he recorded 
Dardinella. This year he is celebrating his 
30th anniversary in the music business. 
He is in charge of artists and recording at 
the Columbia Record Co. office in Holly- 
wood. 


Paul Mertz... pianist with Goldkette 
and Whiteman during the twenties. Paul 
recorded with Bix on such tunes as Clarinet 
Marmalade, etc. Currently employed by 
Columbia Pictures as an executive in the 
music department... . Johnny Lee, 
who co-starred with Bessie Smith in the 
film, St. Louis Blues. Johnny is the star of the 
musical, Sugar Hill. We recently attended 
a party given for the cast of Sugar Hill at 
the Los Angeles home of Alphonse Picou, 
who has since returned to New Orleans to 
join the Papa Celestin band. There we spent 
several hours listening to Johnny Lee talk 
about Bessie. 

That is about all we have to report from 
this side. See you here next issue. 
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EAST COAST 
as seen by CHAS. SNAPE. 


6 August 25th, Louis Armstrong and 

his concert group opened at Bop City 
on Times Square. The combo. is indentical 
to the one that visited France early last year. 
Last time | caught them was late in ’47, and 
they haven’t changed a scrap. Plenty of 
good stuff, but there are the same old 
numbers, same old gags and kiddin’, same 
old clinkers—some of them pretty bad! 
They make no effort to work as a band, just 
a string of solos. 

Recently they did an hour’s show on 
Eddie Condon’s video session. Ye gods, 
what a scream! Can you imagine Satch 
telling the story of the Three Little Bears to 
a group of kids on a televised jazz (?) show ? 
Brother, that’s exactly what happened ! 

* * * * 

Anent the shuddering shenanigans thrust 
on the people of this country, Young Man 
With a Horn, rears its ugly head. Although 
not yet released, it’s had plenty of press, and 
reports indicate the jazz fiend won't get 
much out of it except a few laughs of the 
bitterer variety. Quote: A romantic drama 
of the life of a swing musician. Unquote. 
Oh, Mama! It has also been mentioned as 
a likely starter in the Warner Brothers 
Academy Award stakes... take it from 
there. Oh yeah, featured as the feminine 
lead is an insipid chirp from Bob Hope’s 
radio show, Doris Day, and she’s no Amy 
North, or I'll chew my ODJB’s ! 

* * * * 

On the Sunny Side of the Street.... 

Billie Holiday is back on the boards with 
an engagement at Harlem’s Appollo, uptown 
vodvil house with jazz tendencies... . 
Eddie of Condon’s is back in his chair at 
N.Y.’s leading jazz joint, looking wonder- 
fully well, and dapper as ever. ... The 
discs of the Fire House Five (-+ 2) have 
reached the big city, and are all that Floyd 
Levin reported them to be — damn good ; 
they really play for kicks. . . . Australian 
jazz took an airing over Ted Husing’s Radio 
MGM session recently — platters by Graeme 
Bell and the Southern Jazz Group hitting the 
airways. | believe this is the first time 
Aussie jazz has been played on the air in 
this city, most likely first in the U.S.A. 1 
have a half-hour Saturday morning session 
of the same stuff coming up in the near 
future. 

* * * * 

The dope on the new long-playing plastic 
records : Pressed on vinylite, Columbia has 
Put out a series of 334 r.p.m., 12-inch discs 
which play for 45 minutes or so. Victor has 
put out 45 r.p.m., 7-inch discs with a I4-inch 
spindle hole in the centre. Both of the 
discs need special turntables, pick-ups and 
needles, al! different, so you can imagine 
the confusion that has been created. 
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A LEMON FOR LEWIS. 


PORING over my back numbers of JAZZ 

JOURNAL | discovered a letter from a 
Mr. Lewis, of Leeds. It was a very interesting 
letter (April, 1949), especially, to me, in its 
penultimate paragraph. ‘‘It is known,’’ he 
says, ‘‘that musicians are notoriously poor 
musical critics since they tend to admire 
a player’s technical ability rather than the 
music’s aesthetic value.’’ Ye gods, what a 
statement ! Let’s look into it. 

First of all, leaving aside for the moment 
the reason he gives, let’s take a look at 
Mr. Lewis’s basic statement. ‘‘It is known 
that musicians are notoriously poor musical 
critics.’’ Is it, | wonder? In the classical 
field (and Lewis is speaking of music in 
general) the list of great critics would 
include Belioz, Wagner, Schumann, Boulanger, 
Debussy, Balakirev, Rimsky-Korsakov and 
Constant Lambert, some of whom JAZZ 
JOURNAL readers may have heard of, and 
none of whom were considered particularly 
misguided in their critical writings. What 
affrontery on the part of J. D. Lewis to 
suggest that their critical faculties are 
affected by mere technical ability ! 

Mr. Lewis will write, of course, and inform 
us (six months too late) that he was only 
speaking about jazz, and jazz critics. His 
original statement is no less ridiculous for 
that. | have no space here to go into the 
subject of what constitutes artistic criticism, 
or what its requirements are, but | should 
have thought it fairly obvious that in order 
to criticise any art form one must first have 
an understanding of that art ; a knowledge, 
that is, of its history, background and 
repertoire, coupled with some under- 
standing of the mental processes which 
affect its creators and exponents. It is on 
the last score that so many self-appointed 
lay critics fall down. 

Not that | am suggesting every critic 
should be a practising musician. However 
much one may disagree with their opinions, 
there have been a number of responsible 
jazz critics, starting perhaps with Spike 
Hughes, who — while not playing jazz for 
a living — had sufficient musical training and 
knowledge to appreciate the workings of a 
musician’s mind through his performance. 
That, surely, is the crux of the matter. 
Johnny Dodds may have been a relatively 
untutored genius, but in the absence of 
another natural genius to assess the value of 
his work, the job must be done by a musically 
educated critic, rather than by a man who 
merely likes Dodds. 


LYTTELTON OR BAKER. 
Whether or not a musician-critic earns 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE PICTURE 
By STEVE RACE. 


his living by playing is surely beside the 
point. The current George Webb vendetta 
against professional musicians comes com- 
pletely unstuck on this question. Lyttelton 
may be, in your eyes, a purer jazz trumpet 
player than Kenny Baker, but the reason is 
not to be found in Humphrey’s non-profes- 
sional, and Kenny’s professional status. If 
the explanation were as simple as that, then 
Lyttelton would be a better jazz player than 
Armstrong by the same token. The same 
parallel applies to critics, and for a variety 
of reasons a musician-critic may be better 
or worse at his job than an amateur. 


Since Lewis raises the point that certain 
critics are over-affected by mere technical 
ability | may as well say that | agree, but that 
contrary to his opinion | think it is usually 
the layman who is sidetracked in that way. 
The successful professional musician, after 
all, spends his life in the company of at least 
fairly accomplished technicians, and is for 
that reason less likely to be affected by the 
old familiar fireworks. 

J. D. Lewis ends his letter by recommend- 
ing the reading of Borneman’s A Critic Looks 
at Jazz. While we are all reading that, | 
suggest Lewis (and a few other people) read 
Clive Bell’s Since Cezanne, in which he says : 

‘*The encouragement given to fatuous 
ignorance to swell with admiration of its 
own incompetence is perhaps what has 
turned most violently so many intelligent 
and sensitive people against jazz. They 
see that it encourages thousands of the 
stupid and vulgar to fancy that they can 
understand art, and hundreds of the con- 
ceited to imagine that they can create it.”’ 

Strong words, and ones to which we can 
hardly be expected to subscribe in toto. 
But there’s food for thought there for the 
amateur critic, no less than for the profes- 
sional. 


| GOT RHYTHM 4 


| certainly have! In my Hot 
Spot I got 8,000 Jazz & Swing 
records. Discs to cover all 
tastes in Hot Music. 


Send S.A.E. Today for |2-page catalogue. 


Farley Radio Service 


— LTD — 
(Jazz Dept.) 
23, Thomas Street, S.E. 18 
WOOLWwich 3631. 
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—DISC 
CATALOGUE 


By DAVE MYLNE. 


PART Vill. 


416 Don't Blame Me/Corns For 
y Country Andrews Sisters. 
Indiana/By The Old Corral D. Haymes. 
417 Dream/Moonlight In Ver- 


mont bas ... J. Hutton, M. Whit- 
ing. 
Rum and Coca Cola ... J. Sullavan. 
418 Sheik of Araby ... O. Page’s V-Disc All 
Stars. 
If | Could Be With You... J. Teagarden’s V- 
Disc All Stars. 
419 Taps Miller ... C. Basie. 
My Silent Love/The Mole ... H. James. 


420 Stop That Dancin’ Up There 
/Put A Nickel In The Slot H. Hipster Gibson. 
Hoe Downs ses ... Cactus Cowboys. 
421 Holiday For Strings ... G. Miller. 
Sleepy Lagoon/HoraStoccata P. Baron. 
422 The Swan... ... A. Kostelanetz. 
Bygone Memories/Jamaica 
Rhumba ... ase ... J. Heifetz with Don 
Vorhees. 
423 Wait Till The Sun Shines/In 
The Good Old Summer- 
time ... B. Crosby. 
Let Me Call You Sweetheart 
/For Me And My Girl . B. Crosby. 
424 That's A Plenty . M. Spanier’s V-Disc 
All Stars. 
Boogie Woogie On St. 
Louis Blues/Bugle CallRag P. Orch. 
featuring Hines. 
425 Swanee River/Dipsy Doodle T. Dorsey. 
Earl/Darktown Strutters’ 


Ball B. Goodman. 
426 Stop, Look And Listen/ 
Humoresque ... S. Smith Trio. 
Lagwood Walk ate ... R. Norvo. 
427 You're My Thrill/l Found A 
Million Dollar Baby ... L. Leonard. 
Alone Together/When The 
Red, Red Robin ... ... J. Stafford, Pied 
Pipers. 
428 Miss Martingale ... O. Page’s V-Disc All 
tar. 
Screamin’ Boogie ... L. Hampton. 
429 Last Rose Of Summer ... Bidu Sayao. 
430 Big Rock Candy Mountain/ 
Blue Tail Fly B. Ives. 
Old English Folk Songs . S. Reed. 


431 He Didn’s Ask Me/The 
Quicker | Gets To Where P. Bailey, acc. H. 
Chittison. 
Cancel The Flowers/The 
Train Son aa ... Charioteers. 
432 1812 Overture. Parts | & 2 Phil. Symph. of N.Y. 
433 | Miss Your Kiss/A Little On 


The Lonely Side ... S. Kaye. 


G. Lombardo Medley ie G. Lombardo. 
434 Sometimes | Feel Like 
Motherless Child ... M. Bailey. 


Lamplighter’s Serenade/The 
Sunshine Of Your Smile F. Sinatra. 
435 How Littl We Know/I 
Understand has ... Sgt. B. Eberley. 
Lonesome Road/Swingtime 
In The Rockies 344th Army Ser- 
vices Orch. 
F. Carle. 


436 Make Believe/i Wany A 
Little Girl 

It’s Dawn Again/Wooden 

Three Suns. 

Y. Lawson. 


K. Cole. 


Shoes 

437 Lady Be Good che po 
lf You Can’t Smile And Say 
Yes/Pile O’ Cole 


Morton Discography (concluded) 

62. Jelly Roll and Jack the Bear (‘‘ One bottle can 
cure you’’). How they sold quack medicines 
alleged to cure consumption (coca-cola and 


salt). 

63. Jelly Roll and Jack the Bear (‘‘ We got into 
Memphis all right 

64. The Salty Dog (*‘ They (the Creole Band) came 
to Chicago and turned the town upside down "’). 

65. St. Louis (‘‘ That guy’s a shark *’). 

66. The Miserere (‘‘ So | swung a few of these operatic 


tunes 

67. Alabama Bound, Part | (‘‘l was down on the 
Gulf Coast ’’). 

68. Alabama Bound, Part li (‘‘ He had a knife right 
on me”). 


69. Sweet Peter. 
70. State and Madison. 
71. Freakish. 
72. My Gal Sal. 
73. King Porter Stomp. 
74. Original Jelly Roll Blues. 
THE END. 


SIS 
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COLLECTORS’ 


By JOHN DAVIS and GRAY CLARKE. 


1. Paramount. 
LITTLE consolidation is not overdue. 
On our suggestion, in June, that the 
Paramount 20000 series commenced, per- 
versely, at 20101, Brian Rust draws our 
attention to : 

20068 Shcke It and Break It (838) 

Aunt Hagar’s Children Blues (837). 

Lanin’s Southern Serenaders. 
Rust owned this record (we trust not for 
long) and assures us that the details are 
correct. We accept his assurance, and at 
the same time the explosion of our theory. 
The record itself has been a bone of conten- 
tion for many years as either one side or the 
other or both were issued all over the place 
under all sorts of names. For instance, 
Fletcher Henderson took the blame for both 
titles on Black Swan 2034. On National 
12222 we find the first take of a barren 
Aunt Hagar ascribed to Lanin whilst the 
second take appeared on Imperial 1253 as a 
work by G. C. Handy. Clarke is maintaining 
that as far as he can remember he himself 
was the composer on this occasion, though 
for the life of him he cannot explain the 
spelling Haggar on the label. He is also at a 
loss to provide a personnel for the Roseland 
Dance Orchestra whose anonymous director 
had divested both Lanin and Henderson of 
all responsibility, although both of these 
great men were appearing in their naked 
glory on the Imperial label at that time. 
It is all very complicated, and not exactly 
relevant. Correspondence on the subject 
is not encouraged though we should be glad 
to hear of other Paramounts falling between 
12000 and 12101. 

E. G. Hicks supplies useful information 
on the 5000 matrix series. In August we 
said that our only specimen was the Monette 
Moore on 12028 (5047/8). Hicks now 
produces the matrix numbers of another 
Moore on 12030. They are: 

5052 Gulf Coast Blues. 

5053 Down Hearted Blues. 

This is a black shell, and in the matter of 
colours, Hicks informs us that his copy of 
the Hunter on 12017 is brown, as is Walter 
Allen’s and ours, and that his Cox on 12085 
is also brown. 

Next month there will be further pursuit 
of the upper registers of the Paramount 
matrix series. 

2. Messiah. 

This month’s oddity in the way of labels 
is the Messiah Sacred Record. The only 
specimen we have was marketed by the 
Schooler Record Company of Chicago and 
Cleveland, but the recording was done by 
our old friends the Marsh Laboratories, 
Incorporated, of Chicago. No patent 
numbers are quoted and the trademark does 
not appear to have been registered. 


STUFF 


The oddest aspect of Messiah is that there 
seemed to be no belief in catalogue numbers. 
Admittedly other records at other times 
have been released without catalogue 
numbers, but it will be conceded that such 
issues have been exceptional. Nevertheless, 
matrix numbers were apparent as will be 
observed from the details of the one and 
only example we are in a position to cite : 

The Rosary (Nevin (265) arranged and 
played by Clarance M. Jones (piano). 

A Son of the Desert am | (Phillips) (424) — 
H. N. Green (bass), with piano accom- 
paniment by Everett Robbins. 

Mr. Green, of course, did not play the bass. 
He attempted to sing it, but without much 
success. What we should like to know, 
however, is whether Clarance M. Jones had 
any connection with the Clarence Jones 
whose Sock Four graced Para 12716 and one 
side of Para 12747. We ourselves doubt it, 
but then we are always inclined to err. 
More especially than ever are we likely to be 
wrong in this case if we remind readers that 
Autograph, no less, was recorded by the 
Marsh Laboratories, Incorporated ! 

Messiah sold at the iniquitous price of 
$1-25, and was not mentioned in the Stilwell 
Chart. 

3. Hollywood. 

Adverting to the August column, Derek 
Coller, enterprising editor of The Discophile, 
writes : 

“Referring to your mention of Fred 

Elizalde in connexion with the Hollywood 


label, | have the following four sides 
listed : 
Fred Elizalde and his Cinderella Roof 
Orchestra : 


Ticklin’ Julie/Siam. Hollywood 1015. 

Out of My Dreams/To-night’s My Night. 

Hollywood 1014. 

have no note of the source of this data, 
but from Clef No. 5 comes the information 
that Boneyard Shuffle and That Certain 

Feeling also appeared on Hollywood. No 

catalogue number is given, but it is still 

the Cinderella Roof Orchestra.”’ 

Clef is one of those publications that rarely 
came our way, but we do remember reading 
elsewhere about these Elizalde/Hollywoods. 
What was there in it ? Does anyone own 
the records?) When were they made? 
Here is scope for research, for the standard 
works avert the problem. 

4. OKeh. 

Retiring again to the June column, Tom 
Cusack, of Belfast, gives us full details of 
OK 8175 which he owns : 

S-72-890-B Pineland Blues (Sidney Easton). 

S-72-89!1-B Weeping Willow Blues (Paul 

Carter), 

Virginia Liston, accompanied by Clarence 

Williams (piano). Cusack informs us that 
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these details were given correctly on page 
22 of Elliott Goldman’s ‘‘ Clarence Williams 
Discography.’ Cusack is right, and he 
leaves us to wonder, rather gloomily, what 
precisely did happen on OK 8155. 

Another OK enquiry comes from D. E. 
Moulton, of Dublin, who wants to know 
what happened to matrices 404850/4 (in- 
clusive). The only information we can 
provide is as follows : 

404851 Golfing Papa (Raymond) OK 8915. 

404852 Jenny’s Ball (Reed) OK 8915, 

PaE RI195. 
404853 Keep a Song in Your Soul (Waller 
and Hill) OK 8864. 
These titles were made by Mamie Smith with 
instrumental ’’ accompaniment on 
February, 1931. A fourth Smith title, Don’t 
Advertise Your Man, was cut on the same day, 
allotted matrix 404866 and issued on OK 8864. 

Finally, on OK, G. Helliwell, of Bradford, 
has sent us some catalogue numbers about 
which he requires the usual details. Here 
they are : 

8406 Disaster/Narrow Escape. George McClennon 

(vocal) acc. by McClennon’s Jazz Band. 

8408 In My Southern Harem'| Was Marching 

Through Georgia. Shelton Brooks, acc. by 
piano. 
8428 Religion is a Fortune/My Way is Cloudy. 
Wheat Street Female Quartette of 
Atlanta. 

8441 The Great Day of His Wrath (80369)/She 
Touched the Hem of His Garment (80368). 
Rev. Sundown Jesse and his Congregation. 

8446 just Want to be There in Time/He’ll Fix It All. 
Second Baptist Church Trio, acc. by piano. 

8448 There’s a Meeting Here To-night (80441)/ 
My Good Lord's Done Been Here (80440). 
Perfect Harmony Quartette, acc. by 
piano. 

8485 Teasing Brown Blues (80705)/Gonna Ramble 


Blues (80704). Sally Roberts, acc. by 
Sylvester Weaver (guitar). 


5. Columbia. 
Our Mr. Helliwell, who asks particularly 
penetrating questions and who is not content 
with a few trifles on OKeh, examines us now 


on Columbia. Here are most of his answers : 


14061-D Who Is Your God ? Parts | and 2 (140255/ 
6). Calvin P. Dixon. 

14247-D Can | Get It Now ? (144622)/Skiddle de 
Skow (144621). Johnson’s Jazzers. 
Can anyone confirm the personnel as 
given on page 120 of N.H.D. ? 

14388-D He’s Coming Soon (147562)/Heavenly 
Sunshine (147563). Laura Henton. 

14460-D Freeze Out (148941)/Pane in the Glass 
(148940). Clarence Williams Jazz 

ings. 

14659-D | Ajin’t Gonna Sell You None/Wouldn't 
Stop Doing it. Cora Garner. 

Has anyone the matrix numbers and 
accompaniment details ? 

14190-D Sweet Mama, Tree Top Tall (143084)/ 
How Come You Do Me Like You Do 
(143085). Birmingham Quartet (vocal). 

14212-D Lift Every Voice and Sing (143922). Atlanta 
University Choir. 

You Shall Have a New Hiding Place (143923) 
Clark University Choir. 
Both choirs were directed by one, 
Frederick Hall, who, we imagine, 
should not be confused with anyone 
else of the same name. 

14236-D Walk in Jerusalem Just like John (144384)/ 
A Hymn (with Prayer by Brother Sher- 
rill) (143076). Birmingham Jubilee 
Singers. 
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PREACHIN’ THE BLUES 


By DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER. 


|" is presumed that readers of this column, 

if they are really interested in the blues, 
also take an interest in the folk lore of the 

American negro, which is highly colourful, 

to say the least of it. This month, by way 

of a change, | propose to write a little about 
the beliefs and superstitions of those who 
live in the Deep South. 

Zora Neale Hurston, in her interesting 
book Mules and Men (published by Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co.), deals fully 
with all forms of negro folk lore, and much 
of my material comes from this very fine 
volume. It may not be realised hoodoo 
formulae are still being used by some of the 
more primitive people. To quote from the 
book : ‘‘ Hoodoo, or voodoo, as pronounced 
by the whites, is burning with a flame in 
America, with all the intensity of a sup- 
pressed religion. It has thousands of 
adherents.” 

New Orleans has always been the capital 
of hoodoo in America, and as far as | know 
this still holds good to-day (Miss Hurston’s 
book was written in 1935). The hoodoo 
rites are practised underground, and not in 
the open for every rubberneck to see. 
What follows is a selection of hoodoo 
formulae taken from Miss Hurston’s book. 
I think they will prove of great interest to 
readers. 

CONCERNING SUDDEN DEATH. 
(1) Put an egg in a murdered man’s hand 

and the murderer can’t get away. He 
will wander right around the scene. 

(2) If a murder victim falls on his face, the 
murderer can’t escape punishment. 
He will usually be executed. 

(3) If you are murdered or commit suicide, 
you are dead before your time. God is 
not ready for you, and your soul must 
prowl about until your time comes. 

(4) If a person dies without speaking his 
mind about matters, he will purge (foam 
at the mouth after death). Hence the 
expression: ‘‘I ain’t goin’ to purge 
when | die (I shall speak my mind).”’ 

If you wish to rid yourself of your enemies, 
hoodoo can help. How about this ? ‘* Take 


6. Critical Dicta. 
We have to thank L. Lowden for the 
following : 
‘* We have no stock of jazz records because 
that type of music quickly goes out of 
fashion. We find that operas like Don 
Giovanni and La Boheme are more popular.”’ 
An official of the Westminster Council’s 
gramophone record libary, as quoted in 
The Star, on 9th August, 1949. 
So Morton has not yet ousted Mozart in 
popular esteem. We can hardly believe 
it after all the hard work put in! 


a coconut that has three eyes. Take the 
names of the person you want to get rid of 
and write it on the paper like a coffin (put 
the name all over the coffin). Put this down 
in the nut (pour out water). Put beef gall 
and vinegar in the nut and the person’s name 
all around the coconut. Stand nut up in 
sand and set one black candle on top of it. 

Number the days from one to fifteen. Every 

day mark the coconut at twelve o'clock 

a.m. or p.m., and by the fifteenth day they 

will be gone. Never let the candle go out. 

You must light the new candle and set on 

top of the old stub which has burnt down to 

a wafer.”’ 

The following seems to me to be the best 
method of getting rid of a hated rival. It is 
entitled ‘“‘ Running Feet ’’ and runs thus : 

“Running Feet. To give anyone running 
feet: Take sand*out of one of his tracks, 
and mix the sand with red pepper ; throw 
some into a running stream of water and 
this will cause the person to run from place 
to place, until finally he runs himself to 
death.”’ 

Should you be suffering from rheumatism 
the Root Doctor has a cure. ‘‘ Take mullen 
leaves (five or six) and steep in one quart of 
water. Drink three or four wine glasses a 
day.”’ 

For blindness there are two remedies 
given in Mules and Men. 

““(1) Slate dust and pulverized sugar. Blow 
it in the eyes (it must be finely 
pulverized to remove film). 

**(2) Get somebody to catch a catfish. 
Get the gall and put it in a bottle. 
Drop one drop in each eye. Cut the 
skin off. It gives the sight a free 
look.”’ 

The above is only a small part of hoodoo 
superstition, but | hope sincerely that it has 
been of some interest. To those readers who 
are not familiar with folk lore, | would say ; 
before you laugh or sneer at what must seem 
rather childish, remember all races have 
their old beliefs wrapped in the custody of 
time. In certain parts of Ireland the country 
folk believe in leprechauns, and in England 
in the heart of the country | have encoun- 
tered old folk who firmly believe in fairies 
and who have various mystical remedies for 
illness. In Polperro, Cornwall, a few years 
ago, | remember being told that a certain 
old woman in the village was a witch. She 
certainly looked the part, sitting at her door 
muttering to herself. ‘‘If she takes a 
dislike to you she will put a curse on you,”’ 
| was told. So you see, belief in hoodoo is 
not so very odd after all. 

| have spent more time on the subject of 
hoodoo than | actually intended and my 
space is nearly used up. | have only room for 
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some brief answers to reader’s queries. 

Charlie Allen (what again that name !) 
wants to know the identity of a blues singer 
called ‘‘ Jim Jam’’ who has recorded four 
sides on Varsity Vs 6044 Thirty-Eight/Diamond 
Ring Blues and Vs 6054 Where Have You Been 
So Long ?/Window Pane Blues. This is, without 
much doubt, Scrapper Blackwell, the singer 
and guitarist who recorded so many sides 
with the wonderful Leroy Carr. 

Slowly the information on Austin and 
Bergere grows. Once again Pete Cantwell 
writes : ‘‘ To-night | was wading through a 
pile of O.M.5’s when | came to Vi 19480 
Meanest Blues/How Come You Do Me Like 
You Do. | glanced at the credits and to my 
surprise How Come was credited to Austin- 
Bergere. | doubt if two sets of people have 
similar names and expect we can take it the 
composer are the same as the artists on the 
Vocalion disc.’’ | have checked up on the 
Spike Hughes record on De 3972 and here 
the composer credit goes to ‘* Austin.”’ 
From all this it would seem that the Bergere- 
Austin act was also a song writing team. 
While this does not exclude the possibility 
of the Lovie Austin theory being correct, it 
would appear that this team was quite a 
well known vaudeville act of the period. 
| have yet to hear of Lovie in this capacity. 
Perhaps some American reader can help. 

My good friend H. Meunier Harris is 
compling a list of Varsity recordings and 
would welcome information on the following 
discs which are blank on his files: 6006, 
6007, 6008, 6016, 6017, 6018, 6019, 6021, 
6022, 6023, 6032, 6048, 6060. Meunier’s 
address is : ‘* Rydal,’’ 16 St. Andrew’s Road, 
Brighton, 6. 

TAILPIECE. 

“* Owing to the fact that the hall floor is 
getting thin, the management have to ban 
such dances as the Jitterbug, ‘Knees Up 
Mother Brown,’ etc.’’ (Notice in a hall at 
Moulsecombe, Brighton).—Dancers are also 
requested to leave their razors, knuckle- 
dusters and shot-guns in the lobby, no doubt ! 


MAC’S 
REHEARSAL CLUB 


41, Great Windmill St. W. I. 
(opposite Windmill Theatre) 
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N — New. 
E — Excellent. 
Vv — Very Good. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


It is inadvisable to send money when first answering advertisements. 

Final date for record auctions in this issue — 24th October. 
All advertising for this section for inclusion in the next issue must reach this office by 12th of the month. 
Records for Disposal (minimum two), each 6d., 25 for 10/-. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED. 
G — Good. 
F — Fair. 
P — Poor. 


S — For Sale. 
T — For Trade. 
A — For Auction. 


Records Wanted (minimum three) each 4d., 20 for 5/6. 
For Advertisers’ Index see page 17 


DISPOSALS. 


MILLER, PUNCH. 


ARMSTRONG, LOUIS (rev. Bessie Smith). Many — send wants list TAY 

Cornet Chop Suey /One and Two Blues TAY MOLE’S MOLERS (rev. Venuti Biue Four). 

BECHET, SIDNEY (with Bob Wilber Wildeats) Yeu" PaE E 3/9 STE 

Spreadin’ Joy Had It, But It’s All Gone Now Co. N. . 6 STE MORTON, JELLY ROLL (Solos). : j 

SAND Grandpa's Spells Kansas City Stomps Trans N T/A TAY 
BELL, G RZA oN 96 Seattle Hunch Freakish i EIN T/A TAY 

RZA 96 BIB MORTON, JELLY ROLL, HOT PEPPERS. 

RZA Black Bottom Stomp The Chant... HMV A STE 

The Lizard Woodbourne Strut ; 5 N 96 BIB NEW ORLEANS OWLS. 

Chicken and Almonds Free Man's Blues Pa.A N 96 BIB dha Vv TIA GOL 

Oid Man’s Beard Shabby Gal Rag Na : 4 BIB NEW ORLEANS RHYTHM KINGS. eee 

Coach Journsy its That the Way t d Dodd bib Golden Leaf Strut/She’s Crying for Me Blues PLA N T/A TAY 
BERTRAND, JIMMY (Armstrong ‘an ° s). NEW ORLEANS STOMPERS (Oliver). 

Goin’ — Want to be my Sugar Papa HJCA N 126 STE Goorsla Bo Bo/Alabema Shuffle VIR N TIA TAY 
BIG BIL OLIVER, KING, JAZZ BAND (rev. Henderson). 

My Old Come Home A GOL Dioner Mouth Blues E TIA TAY 

Several ° 6 BIB RED HEADS. i 
CAREY, 

Joplin’s Sensation The Entertainer ... Cen N 106 STE T 

Ain't She Sweet It All Depends on You Ok TA GOL SMITH, sansa e Hurricane... oo ct TA GOL 
COOK’S DREAMLAND ORCHESTRA (with Noone and Crazy Blues Here For You Ok 
corron i ee a SOL Jazzbo Ball, You Need Some Loving Blues ... Ok Vv TA GOL 

Milenberg Joys lf You Hadn't Gone Away . BrE N T/A GOL = Longing For You Blues (rev. Harlem 

Rampart Street Blues Nobody Knows (Nichols) BrE Vv 29 STE TEAGARDEN Jack. ” oe .. Ok E A BIB 
CRAWFORD, ROSETTA. ’ ° ‘ 

Stop It Joe My Man Jumped salty On Me... VoE E T/A GOL Knows the Trouble I've Seen/100 
cain Ail a Va: N 39 STE TACKS, G., KNOCKED OUT CHARACTERS. 

DAVISON, WILD BILL. Beat Up Stomp Careless Love Blues, |2-in. Amp N 126 §8BIB 

One A Blues Kick/! Surrender Dear oe | N T/A GOL TENNESSEE TOOTERS. 
JOHNNY (Morton). Jacksonville Gal/ Throw Down Blues Vv TA GOL 

Ham and Eggs You Need Some Lovin’ Trans N TA TAY R 
ELLINGTON, DUKE. WATTERS, ETHEL u 3 3/9 STE 

Biack and Tan Fantasy ssiagaam ! and 2) AFG N A STE True BI 1 T ‘Hin’ All Al 

HEN and 8410” WHITEMAN, PAUL (Bix-Bing. STE 

(rev. Three Suns). T/A GOL Swaller Tail Coat/Colonel from Kentucky Ed TIA -GOL 

Old Mill Stream Love | Long Fo V-D Vv 3/6 STE WILSON, LENA (with Porter Grainger). 

HENDERSON, FLETCHER | (Allen. and Hawk). Hearted Blues Chirpin” the Blues Br. T/A GOL 

Night Life Nagasa fe) STE 
ODES HOT FIVE (Bechet and Davison). DY. with Ha James) Test N 2/6 STE 

hine Memphis Blues ; 
HOLIDAY, BILLIE. ts Can't Stop M Br E T/A GOL 

Born to Love Sailboat in 7-4 eaten x Wo N A STE Bab AKERS. 

When You're Smiling My M ... Trans. E T/A TAY aby Gimmy McHugh's Bostonians)... see N— A STE 
JOHNSON, BUNK 

Franklin Street Blues ‘Weary Blues J N TA GOL BEIDER WANTEDS. 

Blue Bells Goodbye Big Chief Batcle Axe J N T/A GOL ~ BECKE, BIX. 

Several, |2-in BIB 
JONES, MAGGIE (rev. Hill, Chippie, both with Armstrong). Three Little Words Ring dem Bells HMV N/E s McG 

Good Time Flac Blues Pratt City Blues RS E TA TAY ' 

inenta 
gry Fy Blues Din CoE E T/A GOL labels, even basis STR 
LOUISIANA SUGAR BABIES (F (Fats Waller). ‘ORCHESTRA. 

Persian Rug Thou Swe A STE ‘a / McG 

MANNON an a N/E ~) McG 

Tar Paper Stomp Tin Roof Blues... DeE STE HENDERSON, “FLETCHER. 

MARTIN, SARA (with Clarence Williams). 1930 only MAY, T/S TAY 

Achin Hearted Blues Sugar Blues ... k Vv TA GOL > 
senberners FIVE. Everything is Peaches Sure as You're Born DeE N/E Ss McG 

The Chant One Sweet Letter sos ACE E TA GOL MOTEN, BENNIE 

Stop Your That Barking Dog Vo E T/A GOL WELCH, ELIZABETH. Any E TiS TAY 
MILLER, 

Juicy ~ ter “Shorty /Ain’t That a Mess <— <—e N T/A GOL Harlem in my Heart/One Kiss HMV N/E S McG 
from page 8 
you're pushed for room, but no one would mind if a 
discography had to be serialised a bit longer if it 
could be printed two columns to a page ne of 
three. (As it is, a page of a discography in J.J. right 
now presents a solid, indigestible, unattractive ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. ; : 
mass). Even if the same size of type were used, the re. :. 4; Stewart, 132, Finchley Road, 
outspreading would improve the appearance and : H 
would be so much more conducive, therefore, to BIB Ronald Bibb, 27, Eastbourne Street, London, N.W.3. 
making an effort to check and correct, if necessary, the Walsall, Staffs. SiR): E.G. Strumpf, 5632 SE Taylor, 
listing. 

Please ask your seeters what ray think about GOL : Elliot Goldman, 52, Brent Way Portland 15, Oregon, U.S.A. 
this. Please, readers, back me up ! is is important. . . . 

BERT WHYATT, Shipley, Yorkshire Finchley, London, N.3. TAY: G. Taylor, 81, Donegal Road, 
(Having a limited amount of space at our disposal, . utton Coldfi | . . 
we have always tried to ration it out equally for each McG : W. McGhie, 115, Park Lane, Walling- THO : Charles Thom e ? a i 

pson, 11, VVilson Rouse, 


type of feature. If a sufficient number of readers think 
more space should be devoted to discographies, we 
can orrange for this in the future.—Eds.). 


ton, Surrey. 
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ROCK 


FOR 
STONY srokeE co_LLecrors. 


We stock all jazz records on all British labels, 
plus hundreds of foreign issues, cut-outs and 
collectors’ items, and every book on jazz. 


OUR LATEST 


SENSATIONAL BARGAIN 


PL JAZZBOOK 1947 PL YEARBOOK OF JAZZ 1946 
(Both lavishly illustrated) 


Published at 8/6 each. Offered at 2/- each. 
(Post free 2/6 each, 4/9 the two) 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 


THE JAZZ STORE IN THE HEART OF LONDON 
52, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C., 2. 


(Temple Bar 231 5) 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


MELODISC RECORDS 


New Pressing now available of Melodisc 1101. 


SISTER ERNESTINE B. WASHINGTON 
Spiritual Blues acc. by 
BUNK JOHNSON’S NEW ORLEANS BAND 
‘“‘Where Could | Go but to the Lord” 
““God’s Amazing Grace” 
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LONDON JAZZ CLUB. 


We have the largest selection of Jazz Records 
in the country. 


H.M.V., Parlophone, Brunswick, Decca, 
Tempo, Esquire, Delta, Jazz Collector, 


King Jazz, London Jazz, Melodisc, Savoy. 


Please send s.a.e. for Monthly Mailing Catalogue 
and inclusion in our Monthly Mailing Service. 


We invite collectors to call on our 
— RECORD DEPARTMENT. — 


82, St. JOHN’S WOOD, High Street, 


LONDON, N.W. 8. 
(5 mins. Piccadilly Underground) 


(Primrose 6725) 


Business hours: 9—6 p.m. 
Saturday 9—3 p.m. 


RENDEZVOUS for JAZZ COLLECTORS 


AN UNRIVALLED 
STOCK OF RECORDS 
OF ALL KINDS 


18-20 MANCHESTER STREET, 


LIVERPOOL. 


Portable Gramophones from £5-19-6. 


Pick-ups, Sound Boxes, Needles. 
Repairs to Gramophones by Experts. 


Open all day Wednesday. Closed Saturdays. =. 
Orders by post promptly attended to. 


Our claim to the Best Stock of 
JAZZ and SWING RECORDS 
Great Britain 
can be confirmed 
by a visit to 
- THE - 
SWING SHOP 
1b, Mitcham Lane, 


Streatham, S.W. 16. 
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Personal attention from DAVE CAREY 
with nearly TWENTY YEARS’ jazz 


experience at your service. 


‘Lunt & Co. (Printers) Led., Pelsall, Stafis. 


THERE IS ANOTHER 
‘LONDON JAZZ’ out!! 


LJ 5 Vox Humana Blues 
Elizabeth 


BY HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 
AND BAND. 


DON’T FORGET— 
Each has so far been BETTER than = 
its PREDECESSOR, and they are bs 
ALL VERY GOOD. 
7/6 each (plus 6d. postage) 
or 30/- for LJ 1, 2, 3, 4 (post free). e 
from 
L.J.R.S. THE SWING SHOP, 
1b, Mitcham Lane, Streatham, S.W. 16. w- 
TRADE. & RHYTHM CLUB ENQUIRIES INVITED. a 
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